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"ING'S COLLEGE, - E, London — BOTAN Y.- — 
Professor EDWAI °D FORBES, F.L.S give 
INTRODY CTORY LECTURE to te COURSE of "aOT ANY! nt 

‘clock precisely, on MON Hn Y NE tthe oe 1 em Any 
Gentleman presenting his card wi bag rR Peete: 


HEMICAL MANIPULATION.—The SUM- 
MER COURSE of DEMONSTRATIONS will commence 
jn the Operating Laboratory, on MONDAY, May 8, at Eleven, 
“m., and will be continued at the same hour on each succeeding 
{iednesday, Friday, and Monday, till the termination of the 
Course, which will consist of Thirty Lessons of two hours each. 
Further, aeeeation may be obtained on op lication at the 
Secretary's Otic E, Principal. 
Sri Collen | London, May 1, 1843. 


R ME NoRTH will commence his COURSE of 
1 ToRs att the most important DISEASES of 
anILDREN. on TUESDAY, May 9, at 10 a.m., atthe MIpDLE- 
sex HospiTAL Scnoon or Mepicine. —Inquire of the Secre- 
tary, atthe Hospital; or of Mr. North, 18, King-street, Portman- 











ECTURES on ITALIAN LITERATURE.— 
Signor GONZALES. L.L.D. of the University of of Pavia, 
will deliver, in LIAN, a series of TEN on 
TrALIAN CITERATOIRE. at Mons. A. Roche’s eee TY 
a, Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. Admission will be 
confined to Ladies, for whose improvement in the Language 
and Literature of {taly the Lectures are specially intended. 
They will commence on MONDAY, the 8th of May, at Five 
o'clock, and be continued on every successive Monday, at the 
samehour. Tic mate for the ten Lectures \/. 10s. ‘They may be 
obtained at Mons. A. Rache’s ; ¥ at Mons. Beload %, 20, Berners- 
street; and at Sign or G 113, Albany-street, 
Regent's-park. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—FOUR LECTURES rt CHEMISTRY in its te Applica 
tions to VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and the ART: 

TIVATION, will be delivered in the Meeting ion of the 
Society by Mr. E. SOLLY, F.R.S, &c., Sxpermentas Chemist 
tothe Horticultural Society, on THURS DAY, May the tith, 
Jéth, 25th, and Ist of June, at 3 o'clock precisely. Fellows ofthe 
Society are admitted upon Boy ws sah meee all other per- 
sons by Tickets, which ma ~_g7 at the Office of the 

Society, 21, Regent-street; price 10s. 6d. for the Four Lectures, 

By Order of the Council. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS asf the GARDEN.—The first Exhibition 
e place on SATURDAY, the 13th of May; subjects rs 
Exhibition mnust be at this OMtice. on Friday, the 12th of May, 
r} es before half-past Ercut o'clock, a.m., on the "day 
ib: ith 
The gates will be opened at One, p.m. Tickets are issued to 
Fellows at this Office, price 5s. each; or ot oe Garden LY _ 


ch; but 
ty is hi  Hickets wil will be 
issued in Kegent-street on the day of ‘Enhitition 
21, Regent-street. 


XHIBITION-ROOM WANTED, in the 
WEST END of LONDON, A Room about 100 feet in 
length by about 49 feet in width, and 20 to 25 feet high; or 
ees posterior to some public street (from which access 
ould be had), that might converted into a room of these 
ensious.—Address A. B., 2, place, 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.—POST- 
PONEMENT of the ANNIVERSARY DINNER, —The 
lamented decease of his veya, Highness the Dake f Sussex 
having led to the POSTPONEMENT of the Royal ‘ac ademy 
Plone wotil t the 6th of May, that being ¢ the dayappointed for the 
eee Poser of this I ould y deprive 
the attendance of many patsons of art and members 
the Koyal Academy ; the Anniversary Dinner of the Artists’ 
olent Fund wil therefore, take place at Freemasons’ 
+ on Saturday, the 20th of Ma 
The Right Hon. Lord JOHN O&seL1. Mi. eit in the chair. 
ret 


A ie. tickets issued for the 6th will be received on ‘ti the 


























TERARY FUND SOCIETY, Instituted 
1790, for the Protection and Relies of Authors of Genius 
and Learning and their Families who may ant or Dis- 
tress, and Incorporated by Royal Ch harter 1818. 
a -' - Majest y tad Grace. 
uis of 
cate FIFTY. FOUR’ TH "ANNI BRSARY aus fv Qt of this 
eyes ion pri te take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNES- 


His Grace he “Duke of SuTHERLAND in the Chair. 


Stewa . 
W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. The Lord Leigh, 
John Biack wood, Es. (pastes Lever, Es 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, sq. ‘on. Wm. Leslie Vielville. 
m. Georve Carter, Esq. oy Neeld, Esq. 
Samuel Cartwri ght,’ Esq. F.RS. « Lord Viscount Palmerston, 


Wm. Chatterton, Bart. 

e Saikshank, Esq Count ‘Carlo Pepoli. 

Bishop of Desham. 7 Pepys, Esq. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. Claude Perring, Esq. 
tthew Forster, ksq. M:P. G. R. Porter, fa R 

rt Goff, Esq James Prior, 
Sir Benjamin Heyweed. Bart. | The Lord Bishop & ‘Salisbury. 
Frede; erick we. Irby, Esq. ~ Lord wecoeet 8 dney. 


Es he ht Rev. Dr. Wiseman. 
frien. Paul al Jodrell Bart. oar 


ickets, 20s. each y be had of the yy and of the 
Secretary. at the Chambers of the matey. 3, Great Russell- 
The amount of Grants ae lied to the relief of distressed 
Setters, ~ Widows, and Chil aren, during | the past year, was 
+ and the total amount applied by the Committee to these 
benevolent objects, from the foundation of the Society, is up- 
Wards of 29 000/. Doagtent and Subscriptions, in aid of oe 
charitable purposes of the bnetingtion. will be thankfull 
Ceived and acknowledged by the Treasurers, John Griffin, i. 
2!, Bedford-place ; Sin Henry Bilis ry _—— Museum ; Wi 


12, R ‘oC 
"Esq. 12, Russell-square ; S04 FLAN BLEWITT, Sec, 





the of residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, a 
a the ieee = =~ less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaAuDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum 


the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, t! 





@ postage in addition. 
—|THE ¢ 


ADVERTISEMENTS and Bits for the forthcoming Num- 
ber must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 10th instant. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CHOOL PARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman, 
who studied under a Cambridge man of high standing. 
afterwards for ye years Second Classical Master in . oreo 
Public School of great celebrity, and is now temporarily en- 
gaged in ochins Classical A Ka be happy to form a 

nnexion with the Prop Establish- 
ment, where increased Sidency fy ‘the Classical and Mathe- 
matical Departments may be desired. Satisfactory references 
Een and required.—Address (pre-paid) to E, 8., 9, Rood-lane, 
encharch-street. 








and forwarded with the M i Sub 


QUARTERLY REVIEW |} ] 





for the Stamped Edition 
or France, —_ other Countries not requiring 
(sameEs MOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ]} 


2OOKS—JON ES, 5, Minto-street, | Long-lane, 

Sout! ciiahedt' CA bu abate’ ofc EAP WOGRS Ber eee 
above, or of Annan, Printer, 4 tling-st: 

City. Letters immediately answered. vis wer 


OOKS.—F. & F. N. SPON’S MONTHLY 

LIST of OLD and MODERN BOOKS, forwarded (Gratis 

and Post-free) to any part of Great Britain, on a post-paid ap- 
plication.—6, Crombies-row, Commercial-road East, London, 


[TALIAN ALABASTER, Marble, Bronze, and 
Derbyshire Spar Ornaments, for the Drawing-room, Library, 
gad Dining-room, consisting of a freat variety of Vases, Figures, 
“rouge takes ands. qo lisks, Tables, Paper- weights, 
and manufactured 


has just 











TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 

LIBRARY, 26, HoLLes-sTRERT, 

For A SINGLE FAMILY, 4, 5, or 10 guineas per annum. 

‘on A Book Society, 6,8, 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 

Any number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. 
standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the press. 

Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 
sent by post. 





FO OLAR 


ULL 5 NEW cIRCULS 


and FA 
the ADVANTAGEOUS SY: T 
. re gery ber supplied with whatever NEW and 
RS, M ZINES, and merewe, they may EAS for non 
L -.~Y a aan in any quantity to R | parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Apply to Mr. —_ i, » Engteh and Foreign 
Public Library, 19, Holles-street, Lond 


ATTALIS CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 
Y, issued in the form of a POST CIRCULAR, and 
forwarded GRATIS to all parts of the Kingdom by applying Pre- 





“Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, a new 
and enlarged edition, 145 plates and cuts, 2 large vols. royal 8vo. 
(1100 pages.) Published at 2/. 12s. 6d.; reduced to 11. 15s. cloth 

ettere 

Fosbroke’s British Monachism, or the Manners 
and Customs of Monks and Nuns of England, | Bb plates and cuts, 
he oe a mee, royal 8vo. cloth lettered. Published at 
UU, Is.; reduc 

Nichols’s Antagiaghe of Royal, Noble, Learned, 
— Remarkable Personages, 55 plates, exhibiting about 

raphs, printed on oped paper, royal folio, cloth lettered. 
Pubt hed at 4/. 4s.; for 1. 

Britton *s Cathedrals o of England, 300 plates, 5 vols. 
to. half morocco elegant, for 15/. 15s. ; published at 35/. 

Britton *s Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
$80 viaten, 8 vals. 4to. half-morocco elegant, for 15/. 159.; pub- 
lished at 31/ 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, upwards of 
1608 ents, s vols. 12mo. bound, cloth lettered, fur 6/. ; published 

t 9 
ue a is acheap and elegant library of instruction and amuse- 
me 


Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-bound morocco, for 4/. 45. ; pub. at 6. 6s, 

Pugin’s Architecture of Normandy, 80 plates by 
Le Keux, 4to. half-morocco, 3/. 3s. ; published at 6/. 6s. 


Live *s Works, in 37 plates, in mezzotinto by 
Cousens, &c., folio, half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, fer 
2, 128. 6d. 5 publi ished at 62. 6s. 

“ As an artist he was 

Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Great Britain, 80 plates, 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, for 
3l. 3s.; published at 6/. 15s. 

Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante, 111 plates, 
oblong folio, half-bound morocco, for 21. 2s. ; ab. a tal. 4 

“Flaxman has translated Dante best, for he vias translated 
it into the universal language of nature."’—Lord Byron. 

Pugin’s Ornaments of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, viz. 

Ancient Timber Houses at] Designs for Gold and Silver 
Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, &c. Ornaments. A 


Designs for Iron and Brass 
a lm of the? — Work in the style of the 15th 
teent' 


and 16th Centuries. 

102 plates, drawn and etched by A. W. Pugin, 4to. half-bound 
morocco o slegant. 3 iit edges, red reduced to 2l. 12s. 64.; pub. at 
4l. las. the I 


Price ‘oft 12s. in ee aan 

Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 100 pistes, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. boards, for 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. 1 

Don Quixote, beautifully illustrated with 74 plates 

Smirke, 4 vols. one 8vo. large paper proofs, in boards, for 
Hd 2s.; published at 15/ 

half bound morocco, uncut, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Another Edition, ewall paper, | with only 50 plates, 
4 vols. 8vo. half- co, 1. 6s. 

Heber’s Life and Colsemanhiaes with Eminent 
Persons, Portrait, &c. 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, for only 18s. ; 
published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of ee 


pea glotes, 2 vols, in 1, folio, half-bound morocco, 61, 6s. 
at 


Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies for the use of 
Artists, 18 plates by Landseer, folio, cloth, 1/. 4s. 

M. A. NATTALIT, 19, SournamMpToNn-sTREET, 
CovENT-GARDEN, 


1. h tor? 





tin exp 











Bay Tennant 
(late Ni pave). i49, Serapde “STUL DENTS in G NE- 
LOGY, or CONCHOLOGY, can he supplied with , A. 
collections to illustrate these interesting branches of science, at 
2, 5, 10, to 20 Guineas each, together with an extensive assort- 
ment of SHELLS. | ag and FOSSILS, Geological Mo- 
dels, Maps, Books. Hammers, &c. 
PRIVA’ TE INSTRUCTI ION is given in. MINERALOGY, with 
. view to facilitate the study of G 3Y. and of the applica- 
tion of Mineral Substances in the "ARTS » by J. Tennant, Minera- 
logist to Her Majesty. 149, Strand. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


ARE OPPORTUNITY.—Many thousand 
copies of oSupplomentary Number of THE LAW TIMES. 
the adopted organ of the Magistracy and Legal Profession, will 
be distributed throughout the United Kingdom, in addition to 
the 2384 subscribers, whose names will be contained therein. 
few Aqrestpoments will be admitted into this Supplement, which 
should be fi ed immediately, as the space is limited. ‘The 
following dasies of Lectures are now in course 0 blication in 
HE Law Times, which comprises all Intelligence relating to 
the Seking, the Administration, and the Practice of the Law, 


viz. 
~ PROF. GRAVES on TST ERNATIONAL LAW. 

DR. THOMPSON on RENSIC MEDICINE, 
Published at Tue Law 2 1s OFiee, 49, Essex-street, Strand, 
where Advertisements, orders, books in legal and general litera- 

ture, music, and works of art tor review, are to be forwarded 


OYAL GERMAN SPA, srs a 
under HER MA. err S especial Patrona rat) 
PUMP. ROOM will OPEN for the Season on MONDA May e 
the. following German and “other Mineral Waters are prepa’ 
an dat this Estab Hot Waters: Carlsbad and 
ie —Tepid Water: Vichy.—Cold Waters; Obersaltz brunnen, 
Saratoga, Kissingen, Kreuznach, ‘Adelheidsquelle, Marienbad, 
er, Spa, cement. Pul me S Seltzer, and Fachingen. 

AP be Establishment may be obtained gratis from 
the London Agents for the sale of the bottled Mineral Waters,— 
George Waugh & Co, Chemists to the Queen, 177, Regent-street ; 
and aay ok fo. the Queen, 63, Cheapside. 











CavTion. —There many counterfeits, even to the extent 
of imitated labels, circumspettion is particularly recommended to 
pertice Gocirons | to use the Mineral Waters really prepared at the 

Roval German Spa, Brighton.’ 
SUMMERLY'S 
HAND-BOOK FOR HAMPTON COURT. 


NJUNCTION AGAINST HENRY GREEN 
CLARKE, PUBLISHER and PRINTER. 
WHEREAS a Bill in Chan beving heen filed melast the 
sald Henry Green Clarke, of No. 66, Old Baile: 
comauaisting various acts of Piracy i tL res 
and-book for Hampton rt—the Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land, this day, May 3rd, 1843, issued the following Injunction :— 
VICE CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 
Wednesda: 3rd day of May, 1843, 
ox’. Let an Injunction YP awarded to restrain the 
and ndant, » Boner < Green Clarke, bis agents, servants, 


sell re de- 
of any copies or cop: a book 





ctof Felix Som a 4 


Cots 
e. 
CLARKE. 
livering, x other: roe » disposing ry oO 
called “ The Royal G pawl Hampton urt Palace, its Pietersen 
and their Painters: « Han k Guide for hy — contalaten 
any art: or articlé, passages or passage, copied, taken, or 
co earably altered from a book called or entitled, “ A Hand~- 
ook for La! Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings wi, and 
Grounds of Hampton Court ;"’ and from two articles in the perio- 
dical called the afenamn, of the 4th day of cone, 1842, No. 762, 
and of the 10th day of Sep 42, No. 776, ri Modern,” 

entitled “ Alterations at Hampton Cort, 
and “ Charles the First's Chapel a’ mpton Court ;’ rom 
any or either of them, until the Defendant shall faity” anewer 
the Plaintiff’s Bill, or this Court make other order to the con- 
trary. 





The Public are hereby cautioned against purchasing the said 
Work on Hampton Court, publisbed by the seid Henry Green 
Carte, and advertised as one of his Series of Free Galleries of 





ow publish 
AXTER’S OIL-COLOURED PORTRAITS 
of the satepecnta Ries. WILLIAMS | cat MOFFAT. 
Price of each portrent, in ry ‘colours, 10s. 6d. e ; Proofs, 15s. ; 
Mezzotinto proofs, 3s. 6d. ; inte  prooks, 5s. Gola Frames and 
Glass only 10s. 6d. each, if requ 
Just before Mr. Moffat left England, to resume his arduous 
duties in Africa, he said—* Mr. Baxter, the portrait you have in 
hand is a very faithiul likeness, and the scene of the Bechuana 
Parliament most true; indeed, | fancy myself again in Africa,” 
London: published by George Baxter, patentee of Uil-Coloured 
Printing, 3, Charterhouse-square ; and to be had, by order, from 
every Ea k and Print-seller throughout the Kingdom 


r. Collot to announce the PIETY of Fa 
RANSLA ION into IFTY-FOUR 
pangs «x MILTON'S PARADISE “ne 
. T, FLATTERS, Sculptor. 
This. splendid a4 the fruit of eleven years of labour, illus- 
trates in a most striking and impressive manner the finest re 
England can boast of. The vigorous and correct design of Mr. 





Flatters partakes of the suppleness and grace which reign in the 
sublime compositions of Michael Angelo, with which it can only 


be Compareg, cy copy will be signed by the suthor. 
mperial f rial Talio, half bound morocco, 10 Guineas. 


P - 
ey ed by A. G. Collot, 36, Braton-street, Berkes 


London: pu 
ley-square, 3 
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By HENRY SOUTHCATE & 
street,on WEDNESDA 
MISCELLANEOU 


Siles bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


Co., at their Rooms, 
Y, May 10, and 3 Prort days, 
COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the Library of the late J. TATE, Esq., 
removed from his residence in the City. 


22, Fleet- 


Among which are, 


Stuart’s Athens, 3 vols.—Desgodetz’s Antiquities of Rome, 





vols.—Sir 





1500 copies of Lin; 


. Jones's Works, 13 vols.—Fai 
vols.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 44 vols.— 
30 vols.—Library of En 


nser’s Works, 


of 


World in Miniature, coloured plates; &c. &c. 
viewed, and Catalogues had. 


arterl 


obert Mont; 
gard’s Christian Martyrs—116 vols. of 


anical Magazine, 56 vols.— 
per—Kirby and Spence’s En- 
peeches, 6 vols.— 


oman Catholic 
iyner?.-- 
hoberl’s 





SIR WALTER 


Review, ‘ etait ital 
J »y Todd, 
ern Universal History, 60 
mily Library, 40 I. 
Sacred Classics, 
tertaining Knowledge, 17 vols.—Library 
of Useful’Knowledge, 18 vols., &c.—Also, a great variety of Mo- 
dern Magazines and Reviews—a quantit 
Books—500 copies of Luther, a Poem, by 


In 98 Volumes, small 8vo. cloth lettered, 
196 Engravings on Steel, 





SELECT MINERALS, 


Mecers. J. C, & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


reat Room 


15th May, and 2 following d 
A Niinteresting COLLE 


. at 120 clo 


ties. Also two handsome Mahogany Cabinet 


May be viewed two 
(price 1s.) to be had at the Room. 


days before the 


lock 
CTION of MINERALS, 
the property of Mr. HEULAND; amongst which will be 
found many rare and valuable substances and the latest novel- 


Ss. 
Sale, and Catalogues 


at their 
, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY, 





Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS have the honour to a 
will SELL by AUCTION 


Covent-garden, on 


HE MASTODONTOID ANIMALS of North 
America, imported from the United States by Mr. A. Kock, 
Ph Louis, and consisting of Skulls, Jaws, Teeth, Tusks, and 
nes of every Part of the Trunk and Extremities, greatly sur- 
Passing in the number, value, and magnificence of the specimens 
all previously formed Cabinets of these most interesting relics, 
and its formation has constituted almost the exclusive occupa- 
and zealous proprietor for several years 

ppi, the Missouri, and 
t f ,New Continent.—The Collection is now on 
view at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and Catalogues of the 


tion of its enterprisin; 


in the great alluvial 
other parts of the 


le are now ready. 


e nnounce they 
at their Great Room, 38, King-street, 


THURSDAY, 25th May, at 12'0’clock, 
A COLLECTION OF THE REMAINS OF 


ains of the Mississi: 





THE BEAUTIFUL WORKS OF THE LATE 
3 3E BARRET, ES 


€ 3 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MAN 
street, St. James’s-square, on TH 


SON, at their Great Room, King- 


| URSDAY, May Il, at! o'clock 

isely, (by order of the Executrix,) 

rie very beautiful ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
in WATER-COLOURS, and a few OIL PICTURES, the 


remaining Works of that talented and classical Artist, 
GEORGE BARRET, Lew ¢ deceased. 


The Drawings in Water-Colours an 
ber, several on a large scale, comprise 
ery and Italian Composition 


hat trul 





classical feeling and 





NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Sepia, about 140 in num- 
r iews of Picturesque 
Scen s, with Architecture, display- 
ing. that ¢ beautiful aérial effect for 
which this talented Artist was so celebrated. Also six finished 
Oil Pictures of cabinet size. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


ABRIELLE: or, PICTURES of a REIGN. 
By Miss COSTELLO, Author of ‘A Summer amongst 


pos 


the Bocages and the Vines,” ‘ The Queen Mother,’ &c. 3 vols. 
vo. 


In the press, r 
EN BRADSHAWE, the Man without a Head. 
8 vols. with numerous Illustrations.—Jn a few days. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 


RIEND or FOE? 


Darrell,’ ‘ The Fright,’ &c. “3 vols. post 8vo. 
NEW WORK ON SYRIA, BY COLONEL NAPIER. 
EMINISCENCES of SYRIA: and Fragments 


tters or Journals fr 


Plates, 1. 1s. 


of Le’ ‘om the Holy Land. 
Col. NAPIER, 46th Regiment, Author of Excursions 
Shores of the Mediterranean,’ & 


ec, &c. 2 vols. post 


By the Author of ‘Nan 


re Lieut.- 


ong the 
8vo. with 


.C. Newby, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





2,500 vVoLs. OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Now ready, and may be had Gratis, or Post-free on inclosing 
four postage stamps, Broadway, New York, and Stationers’- 


court. Londo: 


iLEY & PUTNAM’S AMERICAN BOOK 
CIRCULAR: a Classified List ofthe principal American 


ublications on 
istory—Biography 
oyages and Travels 


ience—Natural History 


Philol 


y—Classics 
Useful 7 


rts—Education 


atnehs sics— Theology—Re- 


Political Economy, &c. 


aw—Constitutions 
Medical Sciences 
Poetry—Novels 
Miscellaneous 
Periodicals, &c. &c. 


ion 
With some Preliminary Notes and Statistics on Literature, 
Fyriitivg, &c. in the United States, in reply to Mr. Alison, Mr. 


ickens, &c. 


he following are just received: 


1. The North American Review, for April: con- 
taining Articles on the Treaty of Washington, b 


Jared Sparks ; on Alison's Euro: 


pe, by F. Bowen ; on .f 


Professor 
eteors, by 


Professor Peirce; on the United States Exploring Expedition ; 


and se:eral others. 


2. The Democratic Review, No. 58, 2s. 6d.: con- 
taining valuable Articles on the Oregon Territory, on Indian 


Biography, 


Portrait of Brownsous. 
8. The American Biblical Repository, April: con- 
taining ten valuable Articles by the ablest Writers. 
4. The New Edition of Norman’s Ruined Cities 


of Yucatan. 


With 50 Plates, 8vo. 16s. 


Public Finances, and General Literature; with a 


5. Stephens’ Yucatan: Second Visit. 2 vols. 8vo. 


120 Plates, 42s. 


6. The Natural History of New York: vols. 1 to 


6, quarto, 36s. each. 


b 
am Rev. Dr. Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra: Part I. 
"8. Hazard’s Statistical and Commercial Register. 


5 vols. royal 8vo. l6s. 


ny American books in t’ 


be received by the steame: 
r as above through a Bo 


y and Putnam, of New Y 


each. 





he ‘Circular’ not now in London, can 

r in 40 or 50 days, by giving a special 
okseller. % 

ork, Stationers’-hall-court. 





PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols.—LIFE, 10 Vols. 


This complete Edition is getting scarce. 


Il 
In 10 Pols, royal 8vo. cloth lettered, 
Portraits and other Engravings, 


WRITINGS, 3 Vols.—LIFE, | Vol. 


ul 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
5 Vols. royal 8vo., just completed, 


(SAME AS IN THE PRECEDING SET,) 


after Harvey. 


Iv. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
25 Vols, smail 8vo.,just completed. 


very neatly half-bound morocco, price 5s. each. 


Vv. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Abbotsford Edition. 

Royal 8vo., each Fortnight in Parts, 2s. 6d. 


with OLD MORTALITY—in separate Novels. 


VI. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
People’s Edition. 


and OLD MORTALITY—in separate Novels. 


Vil. 

Now IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, 

To be completed in Five Volumes, uniform with 


WAVERLEY NOVELS in 25 Vous. Smact Octavo, 
With Plates and Maps. 





In THE PREss, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
To be comprised in 6 Vols., uniform with 


WAVERLEY NOVELS rn 25 Vors. Smauu Octavo, 
With Twelve Plates after TuRNER. 


R. CADELL, EDINBURGH ; 
HOULSTON & STONEMAN, LONDON. 


And to be had of every Bookscller in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 





May, 1843. 


SCOTT’S 
; WORKS AND LIFE. 


vols.—Coxe’s Tour in Monmouthshire, 2 vols.—Evelyn's Sylvia, 
8 Hanjer, 2 vols.—Curtis’s Bot 

Raw's 1 , 28 vols. large 
tomology, 4 vols.—Fox’s S é 
frome the commencement to 1831—S 
8 vols. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols.—POETRY, 12 Vols.— 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 Vols.—POETRY, | Vol.—PROSE 


With Engraving from GreensHieLps’s Statue, and Titles 


The most popular of the Novels of this Edition are to be had, 


Vols. I. and If. are completed, also WAVERLEY—GUY 
MANNERING—THE ANTIQUARY—BLACK DWARF, 


Seventy-Two Weekly Numbers, and E:enrzen Monthly 
Parts, have appeared, also WAVERLEY—GUY MAN- 
NERING—THE ANTIQUARY—ROB ROY — THE 
BLACK DWARF, with LEGEND OF MONTROSE— 


P[PHE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the STA 
TISTICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. P; yg 
was published on the Ist of May. art IL. of Vol. VI, 
Contents: 

1. yo» and Cystine! Jovtiog in rege, India, uM 
& icult an ucational Statistics in Mi 

ether South Eastern Counties. —— and 
3. Sickness and Mortality as affected by the Seasons. 
4. Vital Statistics of Scottish Towns. 
5. Mortality Bills of London and the Count 





to Apri 
6. st deenger J Parishes, and Population ofee etropolivin 1st 
7. Prices of Provisions, &c., » Corn rrency, . 
ruptcy, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. j cy, Bank. 
J. W. Parker, 445, West Strand. 





Now Ready, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
No. LXXVIL., for Mey. ’ 


tents : 
1. Grecian Legends and Early History. 
2. Grecian Legends of Scotland. 
3. Ballroad Fares and Tolls. 
4. Spinoza. 
5. Histor of the Baptict Mission. 
6. Mill's System of Logic. 
7. The Plea of josenty- . 

8. Lady Sale’s Journal and the Affghanistan War, 
9. Mr. Bailey's Reply to the * Westminster Review.’ 
10. The Corporation of London and Municipal Reform, 
S. Clarke, successor to H. Hooper, 13, Pall-Mall East, 


THE INDIAN MAIL. Price 1s.—The Firs 
Number of a Monthly Publication, under this title, wil] 
appear immediately after the arrival of the Overland Mail, in 
May, and a Number will be published every succeeding month, 
on one large sheet, stamped, for circulation, by post (free) 
throughout the United Kingdom. This publication will contain 
a digest of Indian Intelligence, Government, General ( 
Appointments, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &e,— 
Orders for the Indian Mail may be sent to Mr. Wild, London 
Agent. » Catherine-street, Strand; and all Newsvenders in the 
United Kingdom. 

Wm. H. Allen & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 








London : 


TEGG’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
On Monday, the Ist of May, printed in a superior manner, on 
paper made for the purpose, to be continued Monthly, price 


+» No. I. of 
reces LONDON MAGAZINE of KNOW. 
LEDGE and AMUSEMENT, a Work calculated to pro. 
mote the happiness and peace of society, advance the interests 
of religion, virtue, and b an a spirit of in- 
dustry, economy, and perseverance amongst all classes. 

*s* Prose communications, in accordance with the objects 
and nature of the aneve work, to be addressed for the editor to 
the care of the Publisher. : 

ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo., price 1. Ils. 6d. 
EN THOUSAND A-YEAR 
By SAMUEL WARREN, F;R.S., Author of ‘ Passages 
from the Diary of a late Physician. ’ 

“A remarkable novel.—Superior to any novel of actual life 
recently produced in this country.”"— Quarterly Review. 

“The characters are excellent; some of them equal to the 
highest efforts of the highest masters ; the insight into motives 
is searching ; the scenes display a power of reproducing on paper 
what pxpersenos has taught; some of ee incidents are novel, 

ling, in) wer.’ — Times. ‘ 
“eFor’a length of time t ere has not appeared in England a 
work, no, not even ofa style professedly higher, which contains 
such valuable and such striking lessons on the vain fickleness of 
the opinions and the infatuations of the world; on the force of 
example and fashion; and on the omnipotence of wealth; on 
the irresistible augue, wales 7 inevonss of wee? 
ich, f tot .— Revue des d Me { 
rich iiltan Blockecod & ‘=. a. George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall-Mall, London. Q HOARE me: 
~~ Just published, 18mo. 5s. bound, : 
Qpsore ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz 
the first Six Books, soethet with the XI. and XII, care- 

1 ted by S. M b 
. ON with the addition of the Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry; and a Treatise on the Construction of 
the Trigonometrical Canon, Also a concise account of Loga- 
rithms, by the Rev. A. ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R.S., Oxford. 
25th edition, revised by S. MAYNARD, 8vo. 9s. bound. 
Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym- 
bolical Form. By R. BLAKELOCK, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, 
Camb. 


6s. 6d. cloth. = 
London: Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson; 
Rivingtons ; Hatnilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood « 
Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Souter & Law; Smith, Elder, & Co.; 
Harvey & Co. ; B. Fellowes; Houlston & Co. ; H, Washbourne; 
E. P. Williams; J. Templeman; and J. Van Voorst. Cam- 
bridge: J. and J. J. Deighton. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Jechanics. , a 
. It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public _ 
private schools ; to persons whose education has been neglect! “4 
or whose attention has not been directed in oy life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works wi 
be found particularly suited. ‘The principles of the varions 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near = 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of proposnes 
are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory , an be 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their simp 
but to their shortest form. Bf. 
1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as yee] 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of ever ie “ 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By Georg 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. ' 
n 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. . 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically usetul to the various — 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. clo b 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a aa 
on Proportions and Progressions. ‘Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Tits. 

d Spherical; with Popular Treatises on arithms, 
‘Application of ‘Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 35. 64. 
cloth. - uence 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowleds a with 

iences, th haps no treatises which can be read wit) 
pemacges bn cde than 1 Netley’ Popular Geometry and Algebra. 
—Library of Useful K ledge, Article 




















Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
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at published, in 1 CH vi 15s. cloth, 

xi N to YLUS, containing a 

5 atone ofthe MORE DIFFICULT 

RES i toe, SEV .N TRAGEDIES. y = Rev. W. 
ASS AC D. M.A.. Student of Christ Church, Oxfo 


Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gomer-iet 
Just eriE Pk 18mo. cloth, price 1 
E TE PHYSIOLOGICALLY CON: 
T SIDERED: the ee Cin mis Prossvation, 
jurgeo ntist. 
and Replacemon Nacaty Stenshaw, = tral -” 








andes 

HE TONIC SYSTEM of TREATING IM. 
T PAIRMENT of of the CONSTITUTION, Indigestion, De- 
irminat of Blood to the Heed, Syncope, Ir Impairment and 
i t of the Brain, Epilepsy, Paralysis. Apoplexy, 

; HENRY SEA Surgeon, Kennington. 
J. E. ‘Faylor, Red Lion-court. Fleet-street ; Pigott, 
Richardson, 23, Cornhill; Reid, 15, Charing-cross; 

fookee llers. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. price 7, 64. the Second edition, greatly 
HE BATHS of GERMANY ;; with General 


Remarks on Mineral Waters, Notices of the chief French 
and Swiss Baths, and an Appendix on the Cold-«ater Cure. By 
EDWIN LEE, oe Member of the principal European Medica 

ieti 
und ie Also, by the same Author, price 4s. 
The Mineral Springs of cra 3 and their Cura- 
tive Efficacy; with Remarks is on Arsitgie ial Mineral Waters, &c. 
Just i feap &vo. price 6s. 
TREATISE on DIET: com prising the Na- 
tural History. Properties, Composition, Adulteration, and 
wes of the Veeetaties Animals, Fishes. &c , used as Food. 
By WILLIAM DAVIDSON, M. -D. M. Res ‘ 
nto the Glasgow a nlirmary, an 
Lately setion sonny Ek Medica and ‘Pieteti tics 
London: John Churchill. Glasgow: David Robertson. 


Second edition, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
- reeset done wohl ged : its real i. 











|. With some new Cases. By ! c. 

an nave been particularly pleased with his cautionary re- 

are reasonable and instructive. It will disabuse 

the Treas aol . tL deal of prejudice on this now-important 

“There is such an air of sincerity and 

trath in the tdhaes of ‘this author, that he irresistibly wins our 

good opin inion and con nce. — Literary a. 
Published by Simpkin & Co. P. 

& Son, 187, Piccadil y. 


Handsomely bound in cloth,with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s. 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 


MONUMENTS oF EC TAYLOR, LL.D. 


» ms the Birmingham Herald. 
“Avaluable and indisp to the library of 
every biblical student.” 


From the Rev, Thomas Har pe bay od 's Introduction to the Critical 
Sul the Scriptures. 
enhary three hand texts of Scripture are more or less 
in this clesantly qroceted volume, and in a manner 
el curious and interestin 
. “a ndon: Tilt , Fleet-street. 


RECENTLY +S ipacemeed 


and H or 














A new edition, in MAN we, Hee ice 7s. 6d. cloth 


MEX AND S IN AMERICA. 
By Sesties P aaktek Esq. 
uthor of ‘Cyril Thornton,’ &c. 
With a Portrait ‘of tbe Author, and Letters wzitton by him 
ing his Journey — the United Sta 
ADAM BLAIR AND. MATTHEW WALD. 
In 1 vol. feap. price 6s. cloth. 
By the ame Author, 
INALD DALTON. 
With an Illustration by W. L. LEITCH. 
Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
VALmnsUS; A ROMAN STOR 
Anew edition revised. With an Illustra ios by :: L, LEITCH. 
‘cap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth 
ill. 
In feap. 8vo. Ae 6s. cloth, 
Sy Ad WARS MAN. 
Senior Boatswain + | ty Ronet She g rh Grocnys h 
ich, 
Originally published in “Blackw ne. 


nea eee & tons @, Gomaes : 
ed, Pall Mall, London. Oeoree"s ret ainbaeh: 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
In the press, 3 vols. 8vo. bi ee Portraits from Original 


LETTERS oF HORACE WALPOLE, 
f OR 
H.B. M. Resident atthe ty, Florence, 
e Year 1760 to 1795, 
Now first Published from the Orig Pxigval Manuscripts. 


Con 

“I sometimes think I bave ies to 3 two or three lives. My thir- 
teen months a rence w: outh to one of them; 
months and a half att e a with four or five journeys 
since, was a middle age, quite different from twenty-five 

Years . Parliament which bad preceded—and an age since ; 
s I was an infant when m my Re r became minister, I 
came into the wu at old. se half the remainin 





e 

is great Goompe § ‘Gea 
hi tA hs happened in one li At 
ond met her of the Duke 
qh s burial. three or four 
whole career of victories. and death of Lord Chatham, 
kn of Amevica he second conGnasation of London by Lord 
| yet lam not as old as Methusalem by four 
Or five yeentaries. Horace 





THE 


HOME TREASURY 


OF 
Books, Pictures, Tons, Ke. 
CONDUCTED BY 


FELIX SUMMERLY. 
——<>—— 


Tue character of most Children’s Books published during 
the last quarter of a century, is fairly typified in the name 
of Peter Parley, which the writers of some hundreds of 
them have assumed. The books themselves have been ad- 
dressed after a narrow fashion almost entirely to the culti- 
vation of the understanding of children. The many tales 
sung or said from time immemorial, which appealed to the 
other, and certainly not less important elements of a child’s 
mind, its fancy, imagination, sympathies, affections, are 
almost all gone out of memory, and are scarcely to be ob- 
tained. The difficulty of procuring them is very great. Of 
our national nursery songs, some of them as old as our | 
language, only a very common and inferior edition for 
children can be procured. Little Red Riding Hood and 
other fairy tales hal) +¥ed to children’s use, are now turned 
into ribaldry as satires for men. As for thé creation of a 
new fairy tale or touching ballad, such a thing is unheard 
of. That the influence of all this is hurtful to children, the 
conductor of the proposed series firmly believes. He has 
practical experience of it every day in his own family, and 
he doubts not that there are many others who entertain the 
same opinions as himself. He purposes at least to give 
some evidence of his belief, and to produce a series of 
Works for children, the character of which may be briefly 
described as anti-Peter Parleyism. 

Some will be New Works, some new combinations of old 
materials, and some reprints carefully cleared of impuri- 
ties, without deterioration to the points of the story. All 
will be illustrated, but not after the usual fashion of chil- 
dren’s books, in which it seems to be assumed that the lowest 
kind of art is good enough to give the first impressions to a 
child. In the present series, though the statement may 
perhaps excite a smile, the illustrations will be sel d 


Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 
Twelve Illustrations by Kenny Meadows, 
TO SER 


H s VANTS. 

“ This is a Poetical Version of Swift's ever memorable 
advice to one of the most useful classes of society. ‘Tinctw 
with the original wit of the first of English satirists, these rhymes 
for the kitchen overflow with humour, and whether the ready 
rhythmer may have lent or borrowed d his fun from Kenny Mea- 
dows, the designs of the latter are in excellent keeping with the 
mirthfal picture itself.”""—Colonial Magazi 

{flingham Wiison, 18, Bishopagate-street; and T. & W. Boone, 

Bond-street. 





CHINA AND INDIA. 
This day, Parts 1, 2, 3, and is. wee ls. each, to be continued 


y | ‘HE HISTORY of ‘CHINA, Pictorial and 

Descriptive: exhibiting a complete ‘and fonsitler yoo of 
this extraordinary people. and their government, 
liest period to the resent cane, a ISS CORNER Author of 
* The Historical Library,’ &c. & Illustrated with Plates. exe- 
cuted in the New Style of Tint, ond superior Wood Engravings, 
from qa local hy a ngs. ht 4 

ven mont art foll 

HISTORY OF iNpta in about the'same huumber of parts ~fiaaes 
ondon: an re tre i 
every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. mehenaced order, - 





INCILTA in 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. cloth, 
aE co CILIATOR; or, Reconcilement of 
the apparent Contrad' ctions i in the Holy Scriptur: . 
Menassah ben Israel; with Biographical Ni tices and Notes. By 
E. H, LINDO, Author of * The Jewish Calendar and Chronology.” 
“ The vast stores of erudition, research, and criticism in these 
volumes, render them well deserving the attention, not only of 
the biblical student, but of every intelligent scholar ” Lit. Gaa, 
t is a valuable collection of rabbinical opinions intermin- 
gled with many original observations, and deserves the attention 
of biblical students."’— A/sheneeum. 
“ I ..ous offre un cours de thévlogie universelle. "— Archives ler, 
de France. 
Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 18mo. cloth. with a Plan and View of the City, 


2s. 
oj ERUSALEM: AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS; 
or. its History and Present State. T; i 
1AYI oi with a © Someone story. Preface. ay 4 SOPHIA 
M CAUL, D.D., Rector of St. James Duke's-place. 
The em? in China: their Synagogue, their Scrip. 
ture, their History, &c. By James Finn 
_ ertheim, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


AMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of 
Popular Geometry, &c. 12mo. with En ravings, 5s. cl. lettered. 
* There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 

in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume. which, not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
theats of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.”"—Sun, April 5, 


* “Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to U 
College. 28, Upper Gower-street. 





niversity 





from the works of Raffaelle, Titian, Hans Holbein, and 
other old masters. Some of the best modern Artists have 
kindly promised their aid in creating a taste for beauty in 
little children. All the illustrations will be coloured. 

In addition to the printed Works, some few Toys of a 
novel sort, calculated to promote the same object, will from 
time to time be published. 

The following may be specified as among the earliest pro- 
ductions which it is proposed to include in this series :— 


1, Several ALPHABETS, beginning with one of 
Animals selected from the Old Masters, Paul Potter, 
Snyders, Cuyp, Berghem, &c. 


2. BIBLE EVENTS, First Series, illustrated by 


Hans Holbein. 





Second Series, with Illustra- 
tions by Raffaelle. 


8. TRADITIONAL NURSERY SONGS, with 


entirely new Pictures by eminent Modern Artists. 


4, SIR HORNBOOK, a Grammatico-Allegorical 
Ballad, with Designs reprinted by permission. 


5. A Series of Popular OLD FAIRY TALES, 


each Tale illustrated by four Pictures. 


A Series of NEW FAIRY TALES, written 


expressly. 


. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, each Ballad 


illustrated with four Pictures. 


. A Toy tobe called TESSELATED PASTIME, 
for Children and others, formed out of the Mosaics 
blished Mr. Blashfield, purposed to cultivate cor- 

rect taste in ornament. 


A Box of TERRA COTTA BRICKS geome- 
trically proportioned, each Brick being one-eighth of 
the size of the Common Brick in its several measure- 
ments, and manufactured under Mr. Prosser’s Patent, 
by Messrs. Minton, of Stoke upon Trent. 








The following Works are nearly ready : 
1. BIBLE EVENTS, illustrated by Hans Holbein. 
2. TRADITIONAL NURSERY SONGS. 
3. SIR HORNBOOK. 
4, LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
5. THE TESSELATED PASTIME, 
6. THE BOX OF BRICKS. 





THE BISHOP OF NEW JERSEY'sS SERMONS, 
Creuse on VARIOUS OCCASIONS; with 


Three Charges to the Clergy of his Di 

Rev. GEORGE WASHINGTON DOANE, Da Lae che, Right 

of New Jersey, and Rector of St. Mary's Chure h, we 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterioo-place. 





HORACE, WITH NO" a BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD, 
12mo. price 5s 
CLOG HORATI IANA. ParsI. Carmina 
Omnia Continens. Addita est FAMILIARIS 
INT ERPRETS rio 
Doeringii, Orel, ie eo Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, 
THOMAS KERC NEVER ARNOLD. M.A. 
Collegii SS. ‘I'rinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aod Waterloo-place. 


n &vo e 
IGHTS and THOUGHTS in FOREIGN 
CHURCHES and among FOREIGN PEOPLES. Book I. 
Paris and Avignon—II. Cisalpine Gaul—iI|. The Adriatie and 


ean. 
Py the e Rev. FREDERICK W. FABER 
Fellow of aiversity C CoP e, Oxford; Author of* The Cherwell 
Water-Lily and otber Poems. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


R. HOOK’S LENT LECTURES. 
This day is published, a Rousth and Revised Edition, price 6s. 


cloth lettered, 
HE LAST DAYS OUR LORD'S 


MINISTRY; Ly Course of Lectures on the princi 
EVENTS of PASSION WE seems 
y WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D 
Vicar of BAY Prebendary of Lincoln, Pp ‘Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 
Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, BY MR. MELVILL. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. The First Volume of 
STPACTS ang on SOME of the less prominent 

FACTS and REFER RENCES in sacReD STORY. 
f Combze Chanel. (LE 1, > Chaplain to the 
“Tower of. London ; formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, 

Mis St. Paul's Churchyard, and Wylatiee- vines. 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, 
, Sennen. Vol. I. edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
on i. 3rd edition. 8vo. 10s. 

2. Sermons before the University of Cambridge in 
1836. 1837, and 1839. In 3vols. 8vo. (sold separately), price 5s. each. each. 


NEW EDITION OF MR, FOLMea’s TREATISE ON THE 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price Wl. Is. (dedicated, by the 
Archbisho: of Cogteupeny and pA x = i edition, 
ey and en! st 
REATISE a the CHURCH of CHRIST. 
toons chicty for the Use of Students in Theology. 
y the - WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester ieee Oxford ; Author of * Origines Liturgice.” 
*,* The chief design of this Work is to supply some answer 
to the assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not 
bound to submit to any ecclesiastical authority whatever; or 
that if they are, they must, in y, accept I 
with all its claims and errors.— 


























to Sir H. Mann. 
chard. Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in to Her Majesty.) 


London: JosEpH CunDaLL, 12, Old Bond-street. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 





* Recre ation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It isthe breathing of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stifled with continual business....As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, I am afraid they will take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.” 

FULLER's HOoLy AND PROPANE STATE. 

* All work and no play makes Jack a duly boy.’ 

OLD eesti PROVERB. 


The preceding gentenate have been chosen as exemplifying, 
briefly and forcibly, the chief views with which this series of 

land-Books has teen compiled, Whether or not any share of 
the growth of public interest in our National Exhibitions may 
be traced to these little works, it might be difficult, if not pre- 
sumptuous, to attempt to determine; yet it may be allowable 
to instance, among the good and practical results which these 
Hand-Books have certainly effected for the public,—the reduc- 
tion in the price of the Otticial Catalogue of the National Gal- 
lery, trom a Shilling to Fourpence, and the greater facilities of 
identifying the pictures at Hampton Court Palace, whic 

aving been brought to the notice of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, they most cheerfully assented to. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


(OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS.) 
Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings. Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood engraved by Ladies ; and 
Plans of the Palace and Grounds from Oilicial Surveys. The 
Illuminated Cover is taken from a design for a book-cover pro- 
uced by Hans + aon for Cardinal Wolse ey, Secund edition, 
pric e Ss. und ¢s 
** Decidedly the best popular guide to low Bi icturesque beauties 
of, Hampton Court of any extant.”— Sp 
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REVIEWS 
The Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih, in 
Kéang Nan. A Chinese Tale. Translated by 
Tkin Shen, Student of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, Malacca. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 


Cyinese literature is beginning to excite much 
attention in France, Germany, and America; 
thenovels and the dramas of the Celestial Empire, 
independent of their interest as fictions, are 
justly regarded as undesigned expositions of the 
moral principles, social rules, and habits of 
thought belonging to an exclusive people, whose 
system of civilization, if not self-generated, is 
certainly self-developed. Although the tale now 
translated is inferior as a story to the Fortunate 
Union and several others which have already 
appeared in an English dress, it surpasses them 
in political value, for it is devoted entirely to 
illustrating the court and government of China, 
the position of its emperor, and the nature of 
the intrigues 4 which changes are effected in 
its cabinet. Although literary attainments are 
nominally the only qualifications for office in 
China—Senior Wranglers being alone eligible 
to the government of provinces, and First-Class 
men to the command of armies—weak monarchs 
are liable to surround themselves with unworthy 
favourites, holding no responsible situation, but 
yet, under the cover of imperial despotism, able 
to grasp the entire management of the ad- 
ministration. 

Ching Tih, the hero of this romance, ascended 
the imperial throne when just entering on man- 
hood; his youth rendered him an easy prey to 
the arts of a crafty eunuch, named Lew Kin, 
who directed his attention to state affairs, and 
while the monarch wasted his time in luxuries, 
continued to fill the principal offices with his 
creatures, and exhausted the finances by his 
rapacity. The means used to divert the young 
monarch from his duties, are exactly the same 
as those which the old Greek historians record 
asemployed for similar purposes by the eunuchs 
in the courts of the ancient Kings of Persia :— 

“Lew Kin, after his return to the palace, daily 
contrived by the help of seven men, who composed 
his party, schemes of amusement with horses, buffaloes, 
hawks, and hounds, with dancing, mirth, and music to 
delight the Emperor. They succeeded in teaching 
dogs to speak, horses to tread on swinging ropes, buf- 
faloes to answer to the call, and hawks to transmit 
messages. They certainly accomplished wonders in 
this line, and not the young prince only was delighted 
with the exhibitions, but every one in the palace who 
saw them pronounced them to be surprising. The 
eunuch also caused several beautifulladies to present 
wine, and sing, and practise every sort of seduction 
before his majesty, so as entirely to concentrate his 
affections upon them, insomuch that he came to re- 
gard it unnecessary to hold a court, or to attend to 
the public business. Even representations, which 
were presented for his decision, he had neither incli- 
nation or leisure to look at.” 

The misgovernment of Lew Kin and his 
creatures provoked insurrections in various quar- 
ters of the empire. Several young men of rank 
became captains of bands of outlaws ; they were 
however not regarded as common robbers, be- 
cause they professed to plunder none but tyrants, 
and declared that they would always redress the 
injuries of the oppressed; neither were they 
looked upon as rebels, for they professed to be in 
arms, not against their sovereign, but against 
the unworthy ministers who abused his name. 

e Fan, one of these insurgents, soon collected 
80 large an army that he deemed it necessary to 
Prepare a code of laws for his soldiers, and this 
code is declared to be the basis of the military 
discipline still maintained in the armies of China. 





Recent events give some interest to these Chinese 
“ articles of war” :— 

“T. In an engagement the troops are to advance 
at the sound of the drum, and retire at that of the 
gong. Every soldier must keep his rank, He who 
disobeys shall be beheaded. II. On the march, to 
whatever district the troops come, if orders have been 
issued, they must act according to them ; if no orders 
have been given, they must not injure the inhabitants. 
He who disobeys shall be beheaded. IIT. All weapons 
must be kept bright. On hearing the signal gun the 
troops must advance quickly. He whose heart fails 
him on the approach of battle, and will not meet the 
enemy, shall be beheaded. IV. After orders have 
been issued, the soldiers are not to collect in com- 
panies of three or five, and whisper together. When 
the enemy come to close quarters, the soldiers are 
not to make a noise. He who disoheys shall receive 
forty blows. V. No person who has taken any so!- 
diers or people at any village on the march can let 





them go on his own account, but must request an | 


order for his guidance. He who disobeys this shall 
receive eighty blows. VI. No soldier or officer is 
allowed, when he may find it convenient, to visit his 
relations, or lodge in people's houses. 
any one allowed to get drunk or commit lewdness. 
Whosoever disobeys shall instantly be beheaded 
without mercy. 


desire.’ At these words Mei Yen smiled, observing, 
that it would be the height of her good fortune to be 
allowed continually to wait upon her, but as to speak- 
ing about contracting as sisters, she was ashamed that 
she was altogether unworthy of the honour. Jin Teih, 
however, interrupted her, saying, ‘ Young lady, don't 
be somodest. The events of this day must be ascribed 
to the overruling providence of Heaven. You must 
not deny my sister's proposal.’ Having spoken thus, 
he ordered them both to burn incense, and to form 
their alliance in the face of heaven. The two ladies 
accordingly, having first knelt to the gods, asked one 
another's age, and Sew Chun, proving to be one year 
the elder, was honoured by Yen with the due observ- 
ances, and the engagement contracted.” 

After some time the young emperor Ching 
Tih discovers the crimes of his unworthy 
favourite and resolves to punish him, but the 
eunuch makes his escape, and by the aid of his 
partisans is enabled to raise several dangerous 
insurrections. In the meantime the emperor 
resolves to visit the province of Kéang-Nan in 
disguise, accompanied however by one of his 


Neither is | ™0st distinguished champions, Chow Yung, and 


his adventures in these rambles, all of which are 
more or less connected with the previous mis- 


Military laws are like thunder. | government of Lew Kin, form the staple of the 
Every one must reverently obey them, in order to | romance. 


One of the first circumstances which 


escape future repentance. Given in the sixth year | requires the interference of the emperor is the 
of Ching Tih, on the fourteenth day of the fourth | complaint of one of his hosts that a wicked 


month.” 


young man, relying on the influence of his offi- 


The eunuch allowed the various insurrections | cial relatives, intended to take away and marry 


to spread without making any active efforts for 
their suppression ; he was too busily engaged in 
removing those ministers of the court whose 
abilities or integrity were likely to interfere with 
his ambition ; he had correct likenesses taken of 
all the officers of state, so that when those who 
had incurred his resentment attempted to escape, 
he-could send wood-engravings of their portraits 
as a kind of hue and cry to the various police 
stations of the empire. This pictorial pro- 
scription is mentioned in the novel as a regular 
resource usual in the search after all escaped 
criminals, but we do not remember to have 
seen it noticed in any of the works on the customs 
of the Chinese. 

The accounts given of the several insurrections 
and of the various views of the parties engaged 
in them are a little perplexed; we find female 
warriors engaging in some of the most daring 
exploits, and not unfrequently conquering the 
best soldiers of the other sex; but the ladies are 
not treated with any of the courtesy exhibited to 
female bravery in the middle ages of Europe. 
We meet, however, with an extension of one of 
the most affecting institutes of chivalry, the 
swearing of “ brotherhood in arms;’’—the Chinese 
had not only a brotherhood but a sisterhood in 
arms, ratified by the solemnities of their re- 
ligion :— 

“They sat down in company with the two ladies, 
and after they had partaken of some fragrant tea, 
Teih recommenced the former subject by asking Fei 
Heung’s age, who apologised for not having put a 
similar question to him, and added that he had vainly 
passed through twenty years. ‘So young,’ said the 
other, ‘ and yet so heroic, you make me ashamed that 
I am four years your elder. In sooth I am like the 
worthless Choo Leihkua, devoid of the least ability.’ 
On hearing his seniority Heung paid him the respect 
due toan elder brother, and yieided him the upper seat. 
They then gave orders that the incense table should 
be prepared; and having both lighted the candles 
and burned incense, they went forth to the open air, 
and having paid homage to the gods, invoked their 
presence. ‘They then pledged to each other the affec- 
tions of brothers, and swore that nothing should be 
permitted to disturb their harmony. This done, they 
returned to their seats, when the two ladies drew near 
and paid their respects. Sew Chun then smiled and 
opened her peachy lips. ‘I also,’ said she, ‘ wish to 
contract a sistership with this lady, and only wait for 
the approbation of our brothers, and her assent to my 


| 
| 
| 





the old man’s daughter without the consent of 
either. The father’s account of the profligate’s 
pretext forsuch an outrage is a curious illustration 
of Chinese modes of courtship :— 

“On the day which I have mentioned, he came in 
this direction rambling in quest of pleasure, while my 
daughter happened to be looking out from a window 
in the gallery. The dog began to leer at her, and 
laugh and praise her beauty. which she no sooner 
perceived than she shut the window. In her hurry, 
however, she let her-fan drop into the street, and the 
rascal instantly picked it up. My daughter sent out 
a girl to request him to return it, which he would not 
do. Thisindeed would have been but a small matter, 
but he moreover said that I had betrothed my daughter 
to him. His bad passions were aroused, and he in- 
stantly went home, and came back with some servants 
bearing the various ceremonial presents, and urging 
me at the same time to allow the marriage. I told 
him that my daughter was already betrothed, and 
that I would give him ten taels of silver to get the fan 
back again. On this he asserted, that when my 
daughter assented to his proposals, she had given him 
this fan as a token. When I heard this, my breast 
swelled with rage, and I had a long altercation with 
him. At last, he said, that if I was willing it was well ; 
but if not, it was no matter, for he would come this 
night, and carry my daughter to his house by force. 
He then put down the presents, and went off, de- 
termined to send the flowery chair, and accomplish 
his purpose of violence.” 

The emperor's interference prevents this ab- 
duction and many similar acts of violence and 
injustice; but we pass these over to turn to what 
is the greatest novelty of the book, the super- 
natural adventures connected with the Buddhist 
mythology of China. A wondrous bud of a 
water-lily appeared in the pond of a gentleman 
named Har He: a genius informed him that it 
would expand only at the orders of the person 
whom his daughter was destined to marry, and 
that this person was the emperor. Incidentally 
we learn that miraculous powers are supposed 
to have been conceded to the emperors of the 
Ming dynasty :— = 

“ Ching Tih inquired how many days it was since 
the flower made its appearance. ‘It is now seven 
days, and it has not yet unfolded. I have, therefore, 
pu: up the ecard, saying I will give my daughter to 
him at whose summons it opens.’ ‘In that case I 
will let you see me order it to open.’ At the same 
time his majesty recalled to his memory Woo How, 
of the Tang dynasty, who caused flowers to bloom 
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in '-inter by his proclamation, and Ming Hwang, who 
hastened their unfolding by the beating of a drum. 
If they could do so, thought he, why should not I be 
able todo as much. He then prayed silently, saying, 
*G d of the flower! God of the flower! if it is fated 
that I and the young lady should wed, open the 
flower without delay.” When the prayer was finished 
he pointed with his hand to the flower, saying ‘ Open 
quick ! Open quick!’ and hardly were the words 
spoken, hin the threads which bound the bud gave 
way, and the beautiful petals stood wide displayed. 
All the spectators burst into a shout of wonder, and 
Han He knelt in confusion at his feet, exclaiming 
with a loud voice, ‘ My eyes are without eyeballs ; not 
knowing that your imperial highness had come here, 
Idid not meet you on my knees. Forgive my sin.’” 

Whilst the emperor was celebrating his mar- 
riage with the lady of the flower, the rebellion 
raised Ry Lew Kin had become very formidable, 
especially as the general of the insurgents had 
obtained the assistance of two witches, possessing 
the most extraordinary powers of enchant- 
ment :— 

“ Their movements were light as the flying clouds, 
and fleet as the darting of the nimble swallow ; fair 
they were as gems, and delicate as newly opened 
flowers. Their eye-brows resembled the outlines of 
a hill in spring. and their waists were slender as the 
willow. Their hair, bound up on high, seemed aim- 
ing to meet the green clouds, and their embroidered 
armour flowed down below their ornamented girdles. 
Their appearance rivalled the beauty of the fairies of 
the moon, and their martial spirit shone majestic as if 
they had belonged to those ladies who are seen in the 
clouds. As one looked at them his spirit became in- 
toxicated, and his soul melted away.” 

By the aid of these witches the rebels formed 
an enchanted camp; goes women were 
sacrificed at its gates, and the reason for adopting 
such an extraordinary spell is thus intimated :— 

“After the women had been despatched, the 
animals were also divided into eight bodies, of one 
hundred and fifty each, and slaughtered by stabbing 
in the back, before the separate gates. The ladies 
then ordered the six Ting and the six Kea, military 
spirits, and the spirits whose business it is to comfort 
mourning families, to come and guard the gates, and 
lead the souls of the wronged women to demand the 
spirits of the enemy.” 

The imperial forces suffered very severely in 
their attempts to storm the enchanted camp, but 
at length an old genius was brought to the 
emperor, who promised to put an end to the 
power of these witches :— 

“*T hese,’ said the old genius, ‘ were foxes on Prince- 
flower Hill, and after several thousand years of refining 
they attained a human form. They have, however, 
been overcome by lewd desires so as to slaughter mul- 
titudes of people, and cruelly to put to death pregnant 
women. Heaven above is enraged, and cannot bear 
any longer with their sins, but dooms them to de- 
struction. I will, therefore, go forth and engage them 
in battle, and cut them in pieces to satisfy the demands 
of Heaven. By so doingI violate indeed the condi- 
tions of my retirement, and must postpone the com- 
pletion of my refinement for a kalpa, but I cannot 
hesitate to exert my strength on behalf of your 
majesty.’ ” 

Here we have a clear reference to the Bud- 
dhist form of the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
which singularly enough very nearly coincides 
with some European speculations, according to 
which material existence, whether vegetable, 
animal, or human, is capable of being refined or 
sublimated into a spiritual life, and invested 
with supernatural energies. This theory is 
developed at much greater length in the popular 
novels translated some time ago by the sinologists 
of Paris, and in some of these it is expanded into 
fables which might bear comparison with the 
fictions of Greek mythology. The genius Gow 


Yang was superior in power to the witches; he 
not only counteracted their charms but reduced 
them to their original state of foxes, and then, 
gave them over to the vengeance of those whose 








wives had been murdered to form their enchant- 
ments :— 

“Gow Yang ordered the two foxes to be brought 
to the spot, and then told the people to take each a 
sharp knife, and satisfy their rage by cutting them to 
pieces. The men needed no second bidding, but 
gnashed their teeth as they advanced to the work, 
and in a few minutes reduced the two bodies to minute 
fragments. When this punishment had been inflicted, 
the genius drew out the flag which he had stuck in 
the earth, and the wronged souls immediately d-sap- 
peared after the coffins, which the people carried off 
with many expressions of their gratitude.” 

We have given these specimens ofa mythology 
which is yet little known in Europe, as some- 
thing more than curious; they seem to be 
embodied speculations on life and death, con- 
taining in them the germs ofa school of philosophy 
which is usually believed to have pea uaa in 
Europe. But the fictions as yet translated do 
not enable us to determine the Chinese creed of 
‘ material-supernaturalism” as the Germans 
call it, for us to pronounce positively on the 
subject. 





Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society : 
Volume XIII., containing the Catalogues of 
Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho Brahé, Halley, 
and Hevelius. 

Tuovcu this collection forms part of the Me- 
moirs of the Astronomical Society, it is, in fact, 
the private undertaking of the President, Mr. 
Francis Baily, and is printed at his expense. 
This is the third véhuine which Mr. Baily 
has produced in the same Memoirs; the 
others being the account of Capt. Foster’s pen- 
dulum experiments, presented by the Govern- 
ment, and the description of the repetition of 
the Cavendish experiment, just completed. 
While this Cavendish experiment was going on, 
—which, we are told, took more than twelve 
hundred hours, expended in merely watching a 
torsion-pendulum, to say nothing of the time 
spent in construction of apparatus, calculation, 
and deliberation,—Mr. Baily added to the work 
already on hand the revision of the preceding 
catalogues, the collation of the various editions, 
the preparation of a body of notes, and the re- 
vision of the press. He had already done the 
same for Flamsteed’s Catalogue, in his work on 
the life of that astronomer; so that the astro- 
nomical world has now the advantage of pos- 
sessing all the catalogues of celebrity up to the 
end of the seventeenth century, and the results 
of a searching examination and comparison, 
made with perfect unity of plan. Such a col- 
lection of sree as those which we have men- 
tioned—and there are various others to which we 
have not alluded—would be enough to make a 
reputation for one who had spent his life in 
scientific pursuits; but, itmust be added, that Mr. 
Baily gained the leisure which he has thus em- 
ployed by thirty years of application to business, 
and that these voluminous productions, so dis- 
tinguished by research and accuracy, are the 
results of the second active life of one and the 
same person. 

None but those who have had experience of 
them have the least idea of the confusion which 
prevails in astronomical catalogues. A common 
globe will show that the boundaries of the con- 
stellations are zig-zagged in all directions, and 
that sometimes a long strip from one constella- 
tion passes direct into the region occupied by 
another. This confusion is necessary to recon- 
cile the irregular manner in which observers 
have registered their results, and the occasional 
misplacement of stars by error of calculation, 
or by confounding one star with another. Mr. 
Baily, we hear, meditates an extensive attack 
upon this confused system; and Sir John Her- 
schel has already given notice, that as far as 
the southern hemisphere is concerned, he will 





attempt the utter eradication of the exisin, 
constellations. Even supposing that tw 
be hardly possible to remodel the northern hemi. 
sphere entirely, we should hope it might be 
practicable to introduce something like plain 
and easy boundaries; and surely no one has g 
good a right to make the attempt, or s0 fair 
prospect of uniting all suffrages, as the reformer 
who has broken ground by revising, compar 
and reprinting, nearly all the catalogues which 
0 been given by those who formed constel. 
ations. 





The Pyrenees, with Excursions into Spain. By 
Lady Chatterton. 2vols. Saunders & Otley, 
THERE are some journals which, from circum. 
stances, cannot fail to interest all the world: 
such, for instance, as that of Lady Sale, We 
dwelt with intense anxiety on the fortunes of the 
prisoners of whose sufferings she gave an ac- 
count—of their harassing journeys, their scan 
meals, the comfort or discomfort of their tem. 
porary domiciles; all, even to the minutes 
particulars, excited painful curiosity, because 
we felt that every occurrence was fraught with 
“matter deep and dangerous :” but why a lady, 
on a lady-like tour, through no very new or 
peas g regions, should imagine that the public 
could feel desirous to know at what period she 
took her breakfast and lunch—whether she 
walked before or after the one or the other— 
whether she was able to sleep or was disturbed 
in her inn—whether the cooks did or did not 
do their duty—whether she suffered from head- 
ache or felt a degree better, is a mystery which 
we are unable to unravel; and we cannot but 
fear, that the unsympathising public will do as 
we did, turn over very many of the leaves of 
Lady Chatterton’s journal with irritable im- 

patience. : 

We should hardly have imagined that Lady 
Chatterton had “crossed the-Channel nine 
times,”’ to judge by the numberless’ trifles she 
thinks worthy of being recorded before she 
breaks new ground. She seetns, indeed, alt 
ther to have forgotten that most reading En- 
glishmen have also crossed the same channel; 
and that those unfortunates, who stay at home, 
by the considerate kindness of others may 
have done so in spirit; since assuredly there 
has been no lack of tourists who have felt 
a a in imparting all their adventures 
and no-adventures to the public. It is true 
that some travellers have the art of looking at 
every object from a new point of view: with 
such, a journey from Calais to Paris, or ftom 
London to Brentford, might be invested with 
fresh charms; but this could not be expected 
from an invalid, who is so frequently laid up on 
her progresses, and forced at all times to con- 
sider the creature comforts of sofas, dressing- 
gowns, nice dinners, petits plats, and to observe 
“ moonlit effects” from ‘the window,” as she 
might have done at home, in her own drawing 
room. { 

But we cannot idle by the way, after the fashion 
of these volumes, and must therefore start at once 
from Paris for the Pyrenees; passing Versailles, 
a spot seldom visited, we presume, as nothing on 
the road is spared us—not even the china of 
Sévres. The tourist, however, now begins 
earnest, for her journal is written “in the car- 
riage,” that no moment of ayes time and 
observation might be lost to the world. We are 
not altogether satisfied with the account of the 
beautiful town of Blois and its castle, which, if 
worth naming at all, was deserving of somet 
more. Chambord, however, that fine dese 
palace, the property of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
is better described :— ‘ 

“ And magnificent, indeed, is the chateau. Striking 
is the view of the mighty pile, with its vast assemblage 
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F towers, lofty roofs, points, highly ornamented 
chimneys, and cupolas, with the graceful pinnacle sur- 
mounting the great staircase du Lys, in the centre. It 
struck me as perhaps the finest specimen of a French 
chateau I had ever seen. The effect was dignified 
yet mournful, when one thought, that after all the im- 
mense sums expended there, it was impossible that 
the e could ever again be turned to account, for 
were it to be repaired, it would not be suited to mo- 
dern wants, or to the present state of things ; but 
thereit stands, a lonemonument of bygone splendours, 
3 ion of one now exiled, perchance for ever, 
from his native land and the throne of his ancestors. 
J am not quite certain whether the upper part is not 
overwrought in comparison with the severe simplicity 
of the basement story. I am aware that it is the usual 
march of buildings (as in the Coliseum and a hun- 
dred others) to rise from the substantial and solid to 
the light and ornamented ; but still the eye should 
not be hurt by the least want of congruity in the parts. 
And very beautiful as the exterior of the main build- 
ing is, with its exquisitely wrought details, the effect 
js, I think, much injured by the low buildings added 
in the time of Louis XIV. The interior, in general, 
tsan immense number of rooms, of no great size, 
and almost totally devoid of anything accordant with 
the date of the building ; but the external staircases, 
at the two corners, are extremely elegant and richly 
worked ; and the cruciform Salles des Gardes, despite 
the injury done them by being lopped of their height 
by an intervening floor, are very beautiful. They sur- 
round the famous escalier du Lys ; and this floor, 
which so nearly spoils one of the grandest designs in 
architecture I ever saw, is said to have been introduced 
by Louis XIV. That a prince so celebrated for his 
taste and grandeur should have done this barbarous 
act, seems most wonderful. In one place, too, the 
beautiful balustrades of the staircase have been sacri- 
ficed to make room for the King’s box, when plays 
were represented in one of the four rooms. Moliére’s 
comedy of the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ was per- 
formed for the first time here. I much admired 
Francis the First’s decoration of the vaulted ceilings : 
his initial (F) and his device (the Salamander) occur 
in alternate compartments ; they strongly reminded a 
friend of mine, who lately had travelled in Egypt, of 
the beautiful arched apartments at Abydos (Arabat el 
Matfoon), which are similarly ornamented with the 
name and the prefix of Osirei I., father of Remeses 
the Great. I much liked, too, the little cabinet, 
where the same ornament is repeated in miniature. 
It was in this room that Francis I., in a fit of jealousy 
or disappointment, caused by the fickle conduct of 
the fair Diane de Poitiers, wrote with the point of a 
diamond these well known words on a window- 
pane -— Souvent femme varie, 
Mal habile qui s’y fie. 
Saussaye says, that Louis XIV., ‘in quite a different 
disposition, because he was young and happy, sacri- 
ficed these lines of his ancestor to Madame de la 
Valliére, and broke the pane to show his high opinion 
of woman’s constancy.’ In this room, too, Madlle. de 
Montpensier is said to have breathed on the window, 
and written with her finger the name of Lauzun—a 
on confession of her affection for that celebrated 
je.” 

“Notes scribbled in the carriage” bring us to 
Amboise. Hence we proceed to Chenonceau, that 
beautiful retreat on the lonely Cher, which of 
course delighted our tourist and her party; thence 
to Tours, so often described with al its legends; 
and through Poitiers to Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

From Bayonne, the lady started in a diligence 
for Spain. Here she mentions a fact of great 
Interest: it was the es time she had been in a 
diligence ; from which it may be inferred, that 
It was the first time she had been in Spain; 
for the brigands, who abound between Bayonne 
and Madrid, and who do not always let the 
public coaches pass free, are certain to levy black 
mail on private travellers. It was, therefore, 
judicious in M. W., the lady, “Frisk,” and 
attendants, to put off their state for a time, and 
do as others do. 

We had hoped to have heard a little more of 

, and its magnificent Moorish architecture ; 
nor do we learn much of St, Sebastian, except 





that it is a bad place at which to order a beef- 
steak: perhaps an olla podrida would have exhi- 
bited the cook in a better light. To such details 
the following scene is a relief :— 

“ We hastened back to see the promenade, which 
was very interesting ; the ladies still wearing their 
mantillas, and the peasantry attired in their holiday 
costume, but contrary to the usual habits of other 
nations, the dress of the men was far more brilliant 
and varied than that of the women. Many had em- 
broidered waistcoats, and short blue cloth jackets, or- 
namented with patterns of different coloured leather 
on the sleeves and back; the high conical-shaped 
hat, which gives such a picturesque, as well as aristo- 
cratic look to the Basque peasantry, was adorned 
with feathers, and the cloak, thrown over one shoulder, 
was worn with true Spanish grace. Some of the 
women of the lower orders had, indeed, petticoats of 
a bright-red, or yellow cloth ; the black mantillas, 
however, invariably covered the neck and shoulders ; 
and the most common colour amongst the older wo- 
men was black. In several different parts of the 
promenade dancing was going on. Sometimes the 
fandango, with its lively accompaniment of castanets, 
was in full force ; but the favourite seemed to be an 
old Basque dance, something resembling a gavotte I 
remember learning as a child, in which the graceful 
pas de Basque occurs constantly ; and this they exe- 
cuted with much ease and grace. I was amused at 
the stately and decorous distance at which the gen- 
tlemen and ladies (of the higher orders I mean), 
walked from each other, The moment we returned 
from Passages, and approached the promenade, Mr. 
Y "s pretty sisters came and took me with them, 
and we paraded up and down, leaving W , and 
their brother, and one or two other friends, to walk 
up and down at a respectful distance ; and this lasted 
during the whole evening, no words passing between 
the different sexes, though to judge by the eloquent 
language of the dark eyes which glanced from under 
the graceful folds of black-lace mantillas, and the 
gratified smile which lighted up the handsome fea- 
tures of some of the aristocratic-looking youths as the 
fair ones passed by, they were well known to each 
other. ‘ When do you ever speak to those gentlemen, 
who appear so delighted to see you ?’ I inquired of a 
pretty blushing young girl who had joined our party. 
‘Only when we dance,’ she replied. ‘ Yonder cabal- 
lero was my partner last Sunday at the ball ; he is my 
cousin, too, but he never spoke to me till we danced 
together that evening, which was my first ball.’” 


It was impossible here not to “ pity the sor- 
rows” of the party, who, by some accident “ of 
a moment,” were destined to an affliction which 
at first we trembled to read of, so heavy are the 
lady’s bemoanings—as she observes with dee 
feeling “It is too painful to write or think 
of!” This was the loss of “ Frisk,” that inter- 
esting little observant companion, who watched 
all the movements of the pen or pencil which 
recorded the notes in the carriage all the way to 
Spain. 

The invalid tourist, it must be admitted, 
displays considerable courage in having at- 
tempted and performed the ascent of the Moun- 
tain of Venasque :— 

“ And now our hard work began. We ascended by 
the side of a torrent, the young Pique, I fancy, forcing 
its passage through a bed of snow. The men took 
me in my chair over the snow bridges, being, I con- 
clude, a more practicable mode than passing through 
the torrent ; but this proceeding much increased my 
alarm, for I could not help thinking how easily the 
fragile bridge might be carried into the valley below. 
We knew that part of the snow bridge over the cascade 
in the Valley du Lys had been carried away the very 
night before we were there. We thus corkscrewed 
our way along, wondering by what miracle we were 
to get out ; for never did I see a passage where the 
effect of enclosure is so complete ; even to the last 
quarter of an hour, the perpendicular wall of rock 
seems to bar all further progress. We continued our 
ascent, and reached a spot which, to my surprise, was 
only half way : I did not see how more than another 
hour could be required to reach the summit, which 
appeared to be so close. The Pic de Sobragarde, the 
highest point to the right of the port, was now finely 





before us. ‘It is not,’ said our guide, ‘ very difficult 
of access, and the view from it is very fine ; the top, 
when clear from snow, is covered with turf.’ The 
Montaignette lies in front of the pass, and amidst the 
snow which lay below the point around us, are four or 
five small lakes, all now unfrozen, except one. The 
water over the snow at their edges, of a beautiful blue 
colour. We now had a proof of the intelligence or 
our horses, in getting round a projection in the path, 
a short but nervous path, covered with snow. After 
fording a torrent with some difficulty, we came to so 
narrow and steep a in the snow, that it was 
thought better to dismount: even on foot it was a 
formidable business—a false step would have carried 
one to a great depth, probably to the frozen lake, far, 
far below. Nothing could exceed the desolation of 
the scene ; all appearance of vegetation gone—splin- 
tered rocks around us—and, below, the dreary little 
lakes partly frozen, and fringed with snow. We 
reached the rock called ‘l’Homme,’ which serves in 
winter to mark the direction of the Hospice. It ap- 
peared at an immense depth below us, yet, in winter, 
the guides glide from this to the bottom, over the 
snow, with great velocity, and in an incredibly short 
space of time ; they direct and steady themselves 
with a pole, but it requires much skill to do so; for 
once started, there is no stopping, and any blundering 
would be fatal. We toiled on, the chairmen and 
horses astonishing us by their power and steadiness, 
At last, when all further advance seemed impractica- 
ble, we rounded a projection, and between its giant 
portals, saw the ‘ Port’ above us. The view here is 
too terrific to be picturesque ; but it is truly sublime: 
we looked back upon the track we had passed, and 
could scarcely comprehend how the journey had been 
accomplished. At a quarter to eleven, we reached 
the Port de Venasque. Then, after all this upward 
toiling, we did not even attain a platform. No, the 
ridge passage through the narrow ‘ Port’ is not above 
a few feet level! And there we looked down—down 
both ways—there was no help for it—no end to the 
apparent danger. Nothing would have induced me 
to return the way we came, and yet, on lookin 
down on the Spanish side, it appeared quite as ba: 

I could see nothing to prevent our slipping straight 
down into the deep ravine which separates the Port 
de Venasque from the most awful of savage moun- 
tains—the snow-clad, accursed, unclimbed, almost 
unlooked-upon Maledetta. It is the highest of the 
Pyrenees—the highest mountain in Spain or France ; 
and yet it does not shew its giant head in, I believe, 
any of the distant views one gets of the Pyrenees, 
But there it was. We entered the Port, and though 
far distant, it suddenly appeared close before us, 
‘ Port’ is the term used for all the numerous passes in 
the mountains between France and Spain : they are, 
many of them, curious cuts in the gigantic wall of 
rock which separates the two countries, and at the 
Port de Venasque, so narrow is the opening, that a 
good pair of gates might serve as a barrier.” 

Our authoress’s second volume takes us “ ex- 
cursions into Spain,”’ but they do not appear very 
different from excursions anywhere else. Here 
is a specimen :— 

“Lés isa village like the rest, and at first sight 
held out nothing inviting. We had passed through 
it, and I thought we were to go on to the next, when, 
to my great delight, we turned up an avenue shaded 
with trees, and soon found ourselves in this comfort- 
able house. I cannot express the joy we felt at 
arriving in this beautiful spot, and entering the cool, 
shady avenue which leads through terraced gardens, 
full of fruit and flowers. Above all, the cool room 
into which we were shown, with comfortable sofas and 
chairs ; which were once covered with brocaded 
velvet, but the Carlist troops, who plundered the 
house last year, tore the covers wantonly off, only 
leaving here and there a bit : the excuse was to make 
themselves waistcoats. The salon, in a morning like 
this, is delicious, so that we were fortunate, indeed. 
The proprietor is M. Badin, who has built the baths 
beyond the town, and is now constructing an hotel 
for its accommodation. He gave us an excellent 
dinner, and I afterwards dozed away an hour most 
delightfully.” 

Yet we mustin plain truth confess that we would 
rather read the fair invalid’s own account of her 
excursions than be handed over to “dear W,” 
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with his “opera glass from Chevalier’s”»—on the 
heights of Bergons and Gavarnie! After many 
pages taken up with the illness of her maid, the 
“taking a bath,”’ and the dressing and eating of 
“dear W.,” through all of which she should 
have run her pen before the manuscript went to 
press, the lady indulges us with an account of 
a scene in the mountains :— 

“ Tuesday, 10.—The Lac de Gaube.—We had a 
delicious day for our excursion. We started at half- 
past nine ; I in a chaise & porteurs with four men, 
and W and the guide on foot. The cascades 
we passed near are the finest I have seen in the Py- 
renees, and some of the scenery the most picturesque. 
The pines, which are here mingled with other fine 
trees, add their aromatic fragrance to the thousand 
forest perfumes, which are always delicious, and their 
dark hue gives more vigour to the colouring. The 
road runs by the side of the torrent as far as the 
Pont d’Espagne, and it rushes down in a succession 
of cascades, as if on purpose to produce beautiful 
pictures. The whole scene had to-day an air of féte. 
The spray produced numerous rainbows in all di- 
rections, sometimes peeping up through the trees, 
shewing where a fall more gigantic than the rest was 
hid beneath ; and sometimes these beautiful bows 
ran half across the path, when I had the childish de- 
light of passing through their lovely tints. The Pont 
d’Espagne is thrown across the deep and narrow pas- 
sage in the rock through which the united Gaves— 
the Marcadan and that from the Lac de Gaube—flow. 
A hut, where refreshments may be had, is built on 
the rock above this passage. Beyond it, we crossed 
the Gave de Marcadan by the Pont de Joseph, and 
then came in sight of the finest of the falls ; indeed, 
one of the grandest and most curious spectacles I ever 
saw. Three impetuous torrents here unite: the 


Gave du Lac du Gaube comes tumbling straight 
down from a great height immediately in front of us; 
another descends from as great a height a little to the 
right, but runs more playfully round the trees and 
rocks, forming a graceful bend before it meets the 
Gave de Gaube ; and then they both rush down the 


perpendicular steep, close under the rock where we 
stood, and are almost lost together in the narrow and 
profound abyss. Turning a little to the left, but 
without quitting the rock, we looked towards a spot 
whence a thundering roar proceeded, and there we 
saw the meeting of those united torrents with the 
furious Marcadan. It is at a fearful depth below ; 
and they clash with such force against each other as 
to send the spray high into the air, and the whole 
neighbourhood vibrates with the shock. Their rocky 
bed then becomes so narrow, that one cannot imagine 
how the three impetuous torrents can be compressed 
into such a narrow cleft ; and the eye runs on with 
much curiosity to watch their exit and further pro- 
gress, in the distant valley below. All this scene is 
wild, and yet ornamented ; the trees grow very fan- 
tastically, springing straight from the sides of the pre- 
cipitous rocks which form the passage, over whose 
extremity the Pont d’Espagne isthrown. The Val- 
ley de Geret, which we had ascended from Cauterets, 
here divides into two branches ; that on the right is 
the Valley de Marcadan, which leads into Spain by 
the Baths of Penticosa. The ‘Port’ is about five 
hours from this spot, and is described as a good road 
on the French side, but has a very rapid descent on 
that of Spain.” 

After a trip to the foot of the Giant of the 
Valley d’Ossau, there is an account of a com- 
fortable séjour at the Eaux Bonnes, and the fol- 
lowing true remarks :— 

“T think the old description of an English summer 
—‘ three days fine and then a storm’—might be very 
well applied to this climate ; only during the first 
part of our visit to the Hautes Pyrenees, it might be 
reversed into ‘three days storm, and then one fine 
one.’ The costumes are beautiful. In these parts, 
the people look good and happy, and much more in- 
telligent than in the valleys of Luchon, Luz, &c. 
Here, too, are many pretty girls. At Luchon, I never 
saw anything in the shape of a young girl: there, the 
whole population seemed to pass from a miserable, 
puny childhood, to a goitred and shrivelled old age. 
Oh, those goitres, how uncomfortable they looked ! 
—what a sad pain in the throat they used to give 
me!” 





The dancing in the Pays Basque seems some- 
what peculiar as thus described :— 

“One of the village dances here represents a history 
of the renowned Roland and his horse. The most 
active of the men is dressed so as to represent a horse, 
with iron-bound shoes on his hands and feet ; he 
kicks and plunges to prevent the others from coming 
near, while they are to try and catch him. All this 
pantomime is danced to a wild air, and whoever suc- 
ceeds in catching the formidable horse, becomes the 
Roland of the féte, and receives the prize.” 

The Basque language, that theme of conten- 
tion and curiosity, hasa mixture of many tongues, 
amongst which English is not forgotten :— 

“Soon after leaving Oleron, we quitted Bearn, and 
entered Basque—the languages are totally different, 
the Basque being very peculiar. There are in it in- 
dications which would seem to point out the period 
when this country was occupied by the English—for 
instance, this morning a party of villagers were play- 
ing at ball near the house—a game at which they are 
expert ; I was surprised to hear the player, who gave 
out the ball, do so precisely as in England, first 
saying—‘ Play.’ I found afterwards, it is not a 
Basque word ; and is only used to call attention to 
the game. It must have remained from the old time 
when the English possessed this part of the country. 
An English name is also given to a mixture which is 
looked upon as a restorative—the remains of the 
bouillon is mixed with wine, and so drank ; this draught 
is considered very strengthening after fatigue, and is 
called ¢ good health.’ ” 

We shall leave our tourist at Avignon enjoy- 
ing her “ease in herinn,”’ after having sacrificed 
much of her comfort in visiting a variety of 
places which we have no space to name, but her 
impressions of which she has taken the trouble 
to record for the benefit of curious travellers. 

The book is illustrated with many lithographs, 
and some of them are excellent. 





The Life of Lieut.-General Hugh Mackay. By 

J. Mackay, Esq. Bull. 

Mackay was a distinguished Williamite general, 
and made a considerable figure in the wars of the 
Revolution, both in Scotland and Ireland. In the 
former country he was Commander-in-chief of 
the forces in 1689 and 1690. The peculiarity of 
his life consisted in his being an eminently religi- 
ous man—a character difficult to support in the 
public stations of the world, and considering the 
peaceful genius of Christianity, especially difficult 
to preserve in the camp and field of battle. War, 
however, may be a duty, as well as peace, and 
so Mackay no doubt considered a series of strug- 
gles that identified themselves with the cause of 
the Protestantreligion and the liberties of Europe. 
His earliest military employments, however, had 
not this devout excuse, for we find him serving 
as Captain in Dumbarton’s regiment, on the ex- 
pedition of Louis XIV., against the United 
Provinces. We are told that “the horrors of 
this short but desolating campaign made a deep 
impression on his mind,” and he entertained 
serious thoughts of quitting the military service 
and returning to his native country. But “ Pro- 
vidence,”’ says his biographer, “so ordered events 
as to remove from his mind all doubts with re- 
spect to the course he ought to follow.” This is 
made out in the following strange manner :— 

“ His regiment, forming part of that division of the 
army which, under the orders of Turenne, took the 
town of Bommel, in Guelderland, it was his lot to be 
billeted on the house of a respectable widow lady, 
whose husband, the Chevalier Arnold de Bie, had 
been burgomaster of the town. Here the grave and 
serious deportment of Captain Mackay, so different 
from that of most of his brother officers, whether 
French or English, attracted the notice of Madame 
de Bie and her family, and gained their esteem. She 
had several daughters, of whom the three youngest, 
being unmarried, were sent, on the first rumor of the 
invasion, to Dort, as a place of safety, and out of the 
way of the French cavaliers. Louis having, however, 


issued a proclamation, ordering all who had fled from 





their habitations to return forthwith, under severe 
penalties, Madame de Bie recalled her daughters 
from Dort, as her family now enjoyed the protection 
of a respectable Scottish officer, their inmate. Mag. 
kay had by this time become so domesticated in the 
family, as to participate in all their recreations: with 
Madame de Bie, he played her favourite game of 
chess, and read with her daughters. Under such 
circumstances, it was not likely that the young ladies 
and their protector could long remain indifferent to 
each other ; and, in fact, Clara, the eldest unmarried 
daughter, soon made an impression on his heart. After 
some further acquaintance, he made his proposals in 
form. Madame de Bie, unwilling to give her daughter 
to a man who served the enemy of her country, at first 
opposed his addresses, but yielded when she found he 
was inclined to resign his present service and enter 
that of the republic. Such a change, from the one 
service to the other, was at this time unusual, and at. 
tended with difficulties; but these being at length 
overcome, Mackay was transferred, with his rank of 
captain, from Dumbarton’s regiment to the Scottish 
Brigade, in the service of the States General. The 
only obstacle in the way of his marriage being thus 
happily removed, he was speedily united to Clara de 
Bie, the object of his affection, whose country he ap- 
pears, from this date, to have adopted as his own.” 

It would have been more satisfactory to have 
found in the life of a man of Mackay’s reputation, 
that he had engaged in the service of the Pro- 
testant republic, out of high political or religious 
principle. We must be content, however, with 
the light that beamed upon him from the eyes of 
Clara de Bie. 

Bishop Burnet speaks in high terms of Gen- 
eral Mackay, although his biographer is far from 
content with the praise of the Right-Reverend 
historian :— 

“* Mackay,’ says the bishop, ‘a general officer who 
had served long in Holland with great reputation, and 
who was the piousest man I ever knew in a military 
way, was sent down to command the army in Scotland, 
He was one of the best officers of the age, whien he had 
nothing to do but to obey and execute orders, for he 
was both diligent, obliging, and brave, but he was not 
so fitted to command. His piety made him too apt 
to mistrust his own sense, and to be too tender, or 
rather fearful in any thing, where there might bea 
needless effusion of blood. * * Mackay was a man of 
such strict principles, that he would not have served 
in a war that he did not think lawful. He took 
great care of his soldiers’ morals, and forced them to 
be both sober and just in their quarters. He spent 
all the time he was master of in secret prayer, and in 
reading of the scriptures. The king often observed, 
that when Mackay had full leisure for his devotions, 
he acted with peculiar exaltation of courage. He had 
one very singular quality: in councils of war he de- 
livered his opinion freely, and maintained it with due 
zeal ; but how positive soever he was in it, if the coun- 
cil of war over-ruled it, even though he was not con- 
vinced by it, yet to all others he justified it, and ex- 
ecuted his part with the same zeal as if his own opinion 
had prevailed.” 

The author “cannot understand” how a mili- 
tary man could have been “one of the first 
officers of his age,” without being also “ fitted to 
command ;” but Burnet’s distinction is well un- 
derstood, and a perfectly sound one. The same 
observation was made of Murat, and it requires 
no deep insight into martial affairs to comprehend 
it thoroughly ; although we can pardon one of 
the clan Mackay for disputing so plain a point. 

Mackay’s greatest disaster in the field (if we 
may except his death), was the total rout of his 
army by the Highlanders at Killicrankie. The 
following are the reflections of the pious general 
after this tremendous blow :— 

“¢Resolution and presence of mind in battle,’ he 
observes, ‘ being certainly a singular mercy of God, he 
denieth and giveth it when and to whom he will ; for 
there are seasons and occasions that the most firm 
and stout-hearted do quake and shake for fear.’ * * 
And the General confessed that, immediately upon 
this defeat, and as he was marching off the field, “he 
could not cast his thoughts upon any present means 
to redress his breach, but recommended earnestly unto 
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Bai to direct | his judgment and mind to fall upon 
such methods as the success should manifest him to 


ief author thereof.” 

wie fel in the action with the French at Stein- 
kirk. Bishop Burnet informs us that— 

«*Mackay being ordered to a post which he saw 

could not be maintained, he sent his opinion about it, 

but the former orders were confirmed: so he went on, 


saving only, The will of the Lord be done.’ And the 
words with which he gave utterance to his pious 


ejaculation, are the last which he is recorded to have 


en. 

William employed Mackay a great deal, but 
did not favour or honour him in the same pro- 

rtion.. It appears that his Majesty reserved 
all his cordiality for the death of this remarkable 

ier :— 

ine Majesty attended Mackay’s funeral, and so 
soon as his remains were laid in the grave, exclaimed, 
‘There he lies, and a braver or better man he has not 
left behind him.’ Conversing some days afterwards 
onthe subject of the battle, and the characters of the 
officers who had fallen, he expressed deep regret 
for the loss of a particular individual, whom henamed. 
A person present ventured to observe with surprise, 
that his majesty did not mention his old and faithful 
servant, Mackay; to which the king replied, ‘the 
individual I spoke of, served me with his soul, Mac- 
kay served a higher master, and has his reward.’” 

How characteristic is the latter anecdote of 
the cold phlegmatic Dutchman! 





Railway Making, §c. Weale. 

Ar this moment, when the capital of the British 
merchant, the skill of British engineers, the 
enterprise of British contractors, and the ener- 
gies of British workmen, are about to be di- 
verted from the channels of British industry 
and national improvement, and directed to the 
developement of the resources and wealth of 
a foreign country—at this moment, when 
France is opening wide her arms to the capital 
and talent which find no profitable employ- 
ment at home—it becomes of no little import- 
ance to weigh maturely the effects which flow 
from the investment of wealth in the public 
works of a foreign land. ‘The French, having 
closed their markets on the productions of Brit- 
ish industry and British commerce, are now 
about to open these same markets to British 
capital and British talent. By adopting a nar- 
row policy in one department, she inflicts a deep 
wound on our national prosperity, and then, by 
adopting the most liberal policy in reference to 
money and mind, she may hit us a still dead- 
lier blow. It is time to consider the policy 
which has directed our own national undertak- 
ings in matters of this description. It behoves 
us closely to inquire how we have developed our 
own national resources in our great channels of 
national intercourse, and how we ought to direct 
them for the future. Regret will not be una- 
vailing if it lead to reform. 

We set out then with this principle, that 
the first essential consideration in reference to 
any great national work is, that it should pay— 
that is, that thereby the nation—the communit 
at large—should enjoy an increase of wealth 
and well-being. ‘This is our first principle of 
railway economics; nor can we admit, except 
M some rare example, any deviation from this 
rule. Much is said in this country of the 
necessity of liberal views in such matters. We 
are told that a particular railway is a great 
national undertaking ; that it is a public-spirited 
thing to carry it on; that it ought to be executed, 
and then, if it ruin the shareholders, it will at 
all events benefit the public; that it is merely 
a sacrifice of private to public welfare, and that 
while individuals suffer, the many will reap 
abundant benefit—in all of which argument 
there is much plausibility, abundant error, and 
4 very little truth. 





We are now to argue, that a railway or other 
public work, if it will not pay, is a general evil, 
tends to the general poverty, and injures the 
community at large, and that the evil is not 
compensated by the convenience afforded to 
those who use it. But we are told that the 
money, although a bad investment, has in the 
first instance done good; it has employed a mul- 
titude of hands, and fed a multitude of mouths, 
in the labourers and artisans it has employed. 
The money has passed out of the pocket of the 
shareholder into the pocket of the iron-master, 
the timber-merchant, and the land-owner, who 
are enriched by the change—so far the money 
has changed hands, and the public is, as before, 

lus a railway. Money, it is said, can never be 
ost unless you bury or sink it—it will cir- 
culate and it will grow; it can only change 
hands. 

Those who argue thusare not few, and they are 
also not wise. They forget to ask, where was the 
money before it was turned into a railroad, and 
what was it doing ?—they forget that this money 
was not idle: it was at worst in a bank; the 
banker was lending it to the bill-broker or the 
merchant; the merchant was using it in trade, 
was giving employment with it, was repaying 
the banker, remunerating himself, and dividing 
his profit with the original owner of this capital. 
Now in order to be invested in the railway it 
must be taken from the banker, the bill-broker, 
and the merchant; they at least are not gainers 
by the change—those whom they employ are 
not gainers. But let us follow this money 
through another step in its progress; let us see 
what became of the owner’s share of the annual 
return paid to him for the use of the money— 
How did he expend this? He employed the 
baker, the confectioner, the butcher, the wine- 
merchant, the upholsterer, the bookseller, and 
the coachmaker; and so he gave to them all 
the employment of this additional income aris- 
ing from his capital. He now invests this money 
in a railway—he employs all the men who make 
and who supply the railway, and thus far good 
is done. The railway opens, but its traffic falls 
short as much as its expense exceeds the esti- 
mate: well, it pays one per cent. per annum— 
the smallest remunerating return is six per cent. 
in railways in tolerable times, owing to the 
length of time for which the capital lies out at 
first construction—he loses five per cent. per 
annum. He becomes so much the poorer—he 
discharges several servants, he diminishes his 
stabitlonest, he curtails his upholsterer’s, wine- 
merchant's, bookseller’s bills; he has become 
poor, and they along with him. We see there- 
fore who have lost—these people are the public, 
and they have all lost. 

But some have gained? Verily they have. 
I travel by that railway—it is a gain to me—I 
thank these good men for my ride. I used to 
take the outside of the mail, now I take the in- 
side at the same price; I ride on luxurious 
cushions; I save time; and finding I ride 
cheaper, I go oftener, and therefore I like the 
railway, an applaud the spirited and liberal 
man whose money pays for my luxury and con- 
venience. I used to be obliged to travel during 
a considerable part of the night, but now I get 
home in time for bed; I used to get up at five 
in the morning, to go the journey, which 
now I make after comfortably taking break- 
fast by my own fireside. I should not be the 
man to object to a railway, even though it 
never should pay ! 

Now comes a point which may serve to test 
the propriety or the impropriety of the invest- 
ment. Surely if all the good I derive from this 
railway be absolute gain to me, I am the party 
who should pay for the railway! it is not just 
that you should pay forme! If the railway so 





greatly benefits us the passengers, the fare may 
e raised until the railway pays. This brings 
the matter to the test: the value of anything is 
the money it will fetch. If conveyance of the 
passengers be a boon worth making a railway 
for, the passengers can pay for the boon; or else 
the ib can pay, if mails be the object, or 
goods, if goods * the object. But if it be not 
true that those who reap the benefit from the 
railway find that benefit equal in value to such 
a rate as will repay the capitalist, then a luxury 
has been pra and is used by those who can- 
not afford to pay for it; they benefit, but the 
man who pal 4 the luxury loses more than 
they have gained. Money which might have 
been profitably employed is unprofitably em- 
ployed; the public wealth is diminished, and 
the public welfare sacrificed. 

To bring all this to a simple conclusion, let it 
be observed, that money, to be well invested, 
must benefit two parties, the lender and the user. 
By this means is the country rendered wealthy, 
and by this alone. Money is badly invested if 
the owner of the money do not derive from it 
the full measure of profitable return, for not 
only is the owner impoverished, but all those 
among whom he spends his income are like- 
wise impoverished. Admit that those whose 
labour it buys are fed, and clothed, and en- 
riched; still if what they gain be exactly equal 
to what the others lose, the public has no bene- 
fit. An investment which is unprofitable to 
the owner of capital is therefore no benefit, 
even although the user gain, and the anonymous 
public appear to obtain advantages. But > tm is 
still a worse species of investment even than this 
—it is that in which there is neither a return 
for capital nor a benefit by its expenditure 
accruing to the profit of the country—a repudi- 
ated foreign loan. The capitalist loses the 
revenue he would have expended in the country, 
and the country the amount of labour to which 
that capital gives employment. Such an in- 
vestment is a double unredeemed misfortune to 
the country from which this capital has been 
withdrawn. 

Such is our plain view of railway economics. 
A paying railway, constructed in our country, 
is a triple blessing—to him who owns, him who 
constructs, and him who uses the railway; an 
investment which forms a solid addition to the 
wealth and prosperity of the community; and 
the amount which it pays to the owner beyond 
his former investment, together with the amount 
of saving to the public, and of profitable em- 
ployment it has produced beyond that given 
in its former capacity, are additions to the 
wealth of the country, and are the exact mea- 
sure of good achieved. If the railway pay no 
more than just keeps its stock permanently at 
par,—if it do not reduce the price of transit, 
inclusive of the value of time saved to the user, 
above the former conveyance, as will be shown 
by the annihilation of competition,—if it dis- 
place other profitable comings equal in 
amount to the labour expended on it and spread 
over an equal time,—then is the public no gainer. 
If, again, the prices of use being as high as 
competition and employment will admit, the rail- 
way do not afford such a revenue as will remu- 
nerate the holder, and keep shares at par, the 
railway is a loss of the first degree. If the con- 
tractors and employers of labour were ruined by 
their contracts, it is a loss in the second degree. 
If the public are not better accommodated than 
before, it is a loss in the third degree. If the 
users gain as much in the third degree as the 
holder loses in the first degree, it is a folly, and 
the public is neither richer nor poorer than 
before, except so far as the labour has been well 
_ and, in general, if the holders, users, and 

abourers are any one of them losers of more 
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than the others gain, the loss is to the country 
total and unredeemed. 

Let us apply this to the subject of foreign 
and domestic railways. If a domestic railway 
pay well, first the owner, and second the user, 
and third the contractor, its construction is a 

ublic benefit, in the first, second, and third 

egree. If a foreign railway pay well to the 
English holder, it is a public benefit to this 
country only in the first degree, and the foreign 
country, in which the works are constructed and 
used, reaps the benefits of the second and third 
degree. If a domestic railway do not pay 
well the shareholder, but pay its expenses 
and the cost of construction, and give the user 
a cheaper conveyance (time considered), it may 
still be an exchange of wealth from the pocket 
of the holder to that of the user; and thereby 
we may have a public work in which the profits 
of the second and third degree compensate the 
loss in the first. The national wealth remains 
unimpaired. If a foreign railway do not pay 
well the English shareholder, the enterprise is 
an leatalle, unredeemed loss to this country, 
by which, at our expense, the foreign user and 
constructor may still be enriched. If, in the 
case of the foreign railway, the railway pay 
English holders well, that country pays tribute 
to us; if not, we have given up to it the spolia 
opima of our own country,—we have conferred 
on it unmingled good, on our own, unmitigated 
misfortune. The emigration of talent and of 
capital to a foreign country is thus a great 
national loss. The former can in no degree be 
compensated; the latter may by possibility 
benefit us in one degree, and must benefit the 
foreign country in the remaining two degrees. 
As compared with profitable investment in our 
our country, the loss by emigration of talent and 
experience is total and unmitigated; and the 
loss by emigration of capital is a loss of two- 
thirds of the available beneficial results of that 
wealth. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, there- 
fore, as follows. If it be possible by any means 
to em upon public works in England the 
capital, and labour, and talent which is about to 


embark in these foreign rea we every effort 


should now be made by the English people and 
the government of this country to retain them 
at home, and apply them to the developement 
of native industry and the increase of our 
national wealth. 

Then we come to the question how ?—where 
is there promising investment for money in this 
country /—is not capital a drug, for which we 
have no domestic sale?—is not money super- 
abundant ?—is it not true that investments are 
not to be had; and if so, should not our capital 
seek the best market the railway world may 
offer? 

Is it then true, we ask in reply, that all our 
railways are complete? that we need no more? 
can afford no more? Let us look at our map— 
at England, at Ireland, at Scotland. Is the 
railway system of Great Britain finally com- 
pleted? 

Along with this question comes another: is 
not this a suitable time for the construction of 
railways, if it be found that such works are still 
anywhere wanting? Is not employment for our 
labourers required at this moment, and to be 
had at a more moderate rate than for many years 
car ? Are not our iron-masters, and iron-manu- 
acturers, and machinists, and engineers, in need 
of such employment as the construction of rail- 
ways mt give them? Are not our timber- 
merchants and coach-builders, and all the train 
of traders who profit by such works, in need of 
assistance? Could not all the materials and 
machinery of a railway be had now at an asto- 


cost 127. some time ago, to be had now at 7/.? 
Surely, in such circumstances as these, it is no 
ordinary cause that should prevent our own 
works p Bs proceeding, and our own resources 
from being applied to the alleviation of our pre- 
sent anomalous position, instead of being alien- 
ated from our native soil. Surely we should 
know by this time that the benefit to the capi- 
talist, and to him alone, by foreign investment, 
is not always unmixed. Where is now our 
Biddle’s Bank stock? Where our American 
state loans? where our Mexican loan? where 
our Spanish stock? our Greek loan? Let the 
Stock List answer the question. 

But it is said, people will not invest in railways 
at home, so let them follow the market; let 
them go where investment is profitable. But 
how is it made profitable abroad more than at 
home? For this simple reason—the same means 
are not employed here to make it so. Railways in 
France are not so good investments as our 
own! How so? it is easily shown. The French 
minister complained that after lying twelve 
months before the public, nobody would under- 
take them! What then? simply, that the govern- 
ment of that country, with enlightened views of 
the common weal, came forward, and said,— 
We, for the sake of our country’s prosperity, 
will make them pay you; we will make the in- 
vestment profitable. It is not difficult to see 
how this policy affects the question. France 
does not fight us; she simply outbids us in our 
own market of enterprise and talent, and, of 
course, beats us with our own weapons. Mean- 
while, our artisans starve, our population is idle, 
our trades stand still, and the march of internal 
improvements halts; our capital and talent emi- 
grate, and we sit down and talk of helping our 
surplus population to emigrate also! But let 
us back to our economics. 

But what can we do? Our governors say first 
of all, what can we do? Why simply this: M. 
Guizot is said to follow English ier: borrow, 
for once, a leaf out of his book. Like him, say 
that you will make the railways that are wanted 
at home pay, which you can easily do, and keep 
these wanderin allies at home to feed our 
starving but industrious community. 

But what can our governors do? Do as the 
governor of the steam-engine does. The inge- 
nious piece of mechanism called a governor 
performs this function to the great machine, 
whose working its duty is to regulate. The 
governor has at its disposal a certain amount of 
steam: when the machine is overloaded, and 
cannot move along, the governor opens the 
valve, and lets out a more liberal supply of 
steam—a temporary supply, which is repaid 
when the temporary pressure has passed away. 
Let our governors do likewise; let such rail- 
ways as the next ten years may require be 
begun now; let government grant a temporary 
assistance; let us have no more gratuities to 
pauperism, no more gratuitous emigration ; let 
the government employ the idle energies of the 
country in storing up the present labour, which 
is running to waste, on some of those vast cut- 
tings and embankments which our arduous works 
require ; let it put on a little steam now, and it 
will soon be amply repaid. But the exchequer 
cannot afford any millions now! We do not 
want them. Let government simply say to the 
districts that want railways, we insure five per 
cent. for five years on so many miles of such and 
such railways, which we plainly see will be re- 
quired within ten years, and we shall be able to 
keep at home the money now going abroad, and 
to improve materially the present condition of 
the lower orders. 

Look at France: what does she say? She says 
make us a railway and work it; we will buy all 





nishingly cheap rate? Is not the iron, which 


make all your cuttings and fillings, and build aij 
your stations; you shall furnish the rails ang 
other utensils, and we will let you have all the 
profits for the next thirty years! The railway 
would not, you say, pay of itself; therefore yp 
present you with as much as must make it y; 
. ’ 
so now proceed. Accordingly, Mr. Ste 
son and Mr. Locke, their monied friends ang 
enterprising contractors, are becoming the 
perty of the French. And mark this—the w 
materials must be of French manufacture, 
Meanwhile we are sitting with our hands ¢ 
and our Board of Trade, by way of advancing 
railway interests, is busy with what? with traffic 
tables, and the superintendence of experinnats 
on railway axles, under the sanction of the mili. 
tary inspector of British railways! 

The following bill of fare will serve as a 
cimen of the entertainment to strangers which 
the French government are prepared to offer: 

Paris and Lyons Railway. 

Conformably to the law of the 11th June last, Frengh 
railways are to be partly constructed at the expense of the 
State. The lines are to be granted to and worked by private 
companies. 

The government delivers to the companies free the land re- 
quired for the whole line, builds stations and termini, and 
undertakes to make the embankments, tunnels, cuttings, 
bridges, viaducts, &c. at its own expense. 

The companies will therefore only have to defray the cost 
and laying down of the rails, and finding the locomotives, 
carriages, and other means necessary for the working of the 
railroad. They will merely have to lay down rails on 4 
road constructed and levelled at the expense of the State, 

The line from Paris to Lyons, by Dijon and Chalons, runs 
through the centre of France, a distance of about 33) 
English miles (531 kilom.); it connects the north with the 
south, joins Paris to Lyons, its sister metropolis; it is the 
high road to Marseilles, to Italy, to Spain, to Switzerland, 
and to the East. The line from Paris to Strasburg will also 
branch off from it; and, in fact, it may be considered as 
the Grand Junction Railway of France, as the Strasburg or 
German traffic will run on it for nearly 120 miles. 

In the actual state of roads and communications, travel- 
lers and goods are very considerable on this route, where 
transit and traffic of every description are yearly increasing. 
Now it is an incontestible fact, that the immediate result 
of the establishment of a railway, is a large increase of tra- 
vellers, in some instances four or five fold. For the present 
purpose let us take for data the figures as put down in the 
annexed notes, (in which the actual number of travellers is 
only multiplied by 24) and we shall find as follows: 


One thousand travellers a day, say 
at 10 ets. per kilometre each, 
which is under the average charge 
by diligences .. F.19,381,5000r £ 775,200 

70,000 tons of goods is the quan- 
tity at present conveyed 
by land, 

40,000 more is the smallest quan- 
tity that may be expected 
by railway, out of 230,000 
tons conveyed up and 
down the river. 


110,000 tons, say at 20 cts. per ki- 
lometre, (which is the actual 
charge by waggons on common 
roads) 
. 31,063,500 ,, 
Adopting at the same time, the 
calculations demonstrated in the 
said notes, the expenses will be 
F. 25,600 per annum and per ki- 
lom. making on 531 kilometres... 13,600,000 ,, _ 544,000 
Remain...... F.17,463,500 ,, £698,540 


Being a net dividend of more than 20 per cent. on the 
capital of the projected company. 

It is considered that the net proceeds will be found con- 
siderably more from the first year of the opening of the 
railroad. 

The amount of capital required is made out on the fel 

lowing basis: 
Cost of the land (granted by the F 

State) nil. nil. 
Construction of the road (for which 
the government will contract . 
with the company) nil. nil. 
Building of stations and termini P 

ditto nil. nil, 
Cost and laying down of rails, . 
sleepers, chairs, bolts, & gravel, F.52,275,000 or £2,091,000 
Direction, and other expenses dur- 

ing the progress of the works .. 4,800,000 ,, 192,000 
L ives, waggons, &c. ...... 13,275,000 ,, 531,000 
Fixtures and furniture of stations, 
worksho houses, sheds, ware- 

rn : 4,000,000 ,, 160,000 


°, 74,350,000  £2,974,000 


The French government will grant a lease of the line for 
a given period, at the expiration of which government Is to 
take possession of the railway, and will reimburse to the 
company its outlay, subject to what allowance for wear 


1,242,540 
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surveyors, named on each side. This condition 
nated out a very substantial advantage to 
olders, as only a very trifling reserve will be 


ver the difference between the first outlay and 
value to be received at the expiration of the 


remarked, that there is no limit by the law of 
ole ~~ dividends that may be derived from the 


Such is a leaf out of the Guizot code, which 
we think in these unhappy times our rulers 
might do well to study. It requires no meta- 
physical argument, no profound political eco- 
nomy, to see that if there exist in Great Britain 
pH of railway which are to be of service 
to the community, and which are likely to be 

uired within the next ten years, the present 
is the fitti cepertenty for the government to 

forward and accelerate the improvement of 
our own country rather than assist that of our 
rival. Thus much is undoubted, that the prices 
of labour and material are now the lowest pos- 
sible, and that employment of that labour, and 
a market for that material, are the great wants 
of the country at the present moment. 


The principle of the non-interference of the 
government in the direction and regulation of 
commercial and mercantile interests, is good, 
and, had it been always consistently acted on, 
might have produced much benefit tothe country. 
One of its results would have been, that we 
should neither at this moment have enjoyed the 
privileges of a corn law, nor the advantages of 
the tariff. But the laissez faire system, so good 
in itself, may be carried so far as to degenerate 
into the sauve qui peut, and then government 
would simply become resolved into a general 
taxation office, leaving the country to do the 
best it could for its own advantage. But the so- 
wuch-talked-of laissez faire system is an idle 

, and is never in practice sincerely acted 
on; it is principally ink as an apology for in- 
dolence or ignorance on the part of men who 
are called on to legislate in matters which they 
do not sufficiently appreciate or understand. A 
clever move in politics, or a smart speech in 

jament, are easier strokes of party than 
profound national legislation. 


These remarks are apropos to the railway 
legislation of this country. Look at a railway 
map of Britain. We undertake to prove that 
anomalous legislation, or want of legislation, 
never was more execrably displayed than as 
exhibited in that map. Never were national 
resources more completely squandered than 
as they are laid down in that map. Had 
it been asked how a given amount of money 
could have been expended on railways most 
profitably to the community and the holders of 
stock, the system actually adopted would have 
been the last thought of by any wise legislature. 
To gain the greatest amount of good by the 

est amount of expenditure is the theory. 
To gain the least amount of good with the 
gteatest expenditure has too often been the 
practical result. 


We will not stop to inquire whether bad legis- 
lation, or no legidlation at all, has placed us in 
the present position: but with a view to the 
future, let us glance at the facts as they now 
stare us in the face. 


In the first place, look at the vicinity of Lon- 
two railways, the Northern and Eastern, 

and the Eastern Counties, are carried into the 
same district—both are unsuccessful ; one might 
have served all the purposes of both, and perhaps 
neither is the line that should have been ened ; 
at all events one of the two is useless—total loss, 
fay 1,000,000/. Next, to the westward, it is 
that one line should have served for the 

at Western and the South-Western, as far as 
gstoke and Reading—total loss, say 
1,000,007. Then, going north, we have two 


lines parallel with each other, the Birmingham 
and Derby, and the Midland Counties, the latter 
of which should never have existed—total loss, 
1,000,000. Then Chester and Crewe, Man- 
chester and Crewe, and Newton and Crewe, and 
Chester and Birkenhead, three of them un- 
profitable, a total loss (without any advantage) 
amounting to 1,500,000/. That the Manchester 
and Preston, and the Newton and Preston, and 
the Leigh and Bolton, should co-exist in the same 
district, is a further absurdity, costing at least 
an unnecessary 500,000/. No one acquainted 
with the country can for a moment admit that 
both the Manchester and Leeds, and Manchester 
and Sheffield should have been made as sepa- 
rate railways, at a loss of 1,500,000. us 
might good legislation have rendered to the coun- 
try two essential services. The whole traffic at 
present existing might have been concentrated 
on the remaining lines by a judicious selection, 
so that they would have been rendered more 
pretatle to the country, while these six mil- 
ions would have remained for investment. With 
this money at its disposal, our government might 
now have had the following lines for convey- 
ance of mails, which it eminently wants: viz. 
a mail line from Exeter to Plymouth, and its 
continuation, for the same purpose, to Falmouth 
—a mail line to Ireland by way of Chester and 
Holyhead, and a mail line north to Scotland. 
These great lines would have been feeders to 
those which already exist, would have conferred 
great benefits on the country, and would have 
cost no more than has been already paid for 
partial communication. But how was the go- 
vernment to have done this? just as it does 
many things less worth doing. Had there been 
the will, the way was not difficult. But we are 
speaking only of the past: now for the present 
and the future. It is in the power of a judicious 
government now to aid very much the progress 
of the country, and relieve its distress by pro- 
moting the great lines of communication with 
the more distant parts of the country—let it 
begin at once, and it is not too late to do much 
good. Government has before it, Reports of 
Commissioners on these great lines of commu- 
nication; it has only to act on the advice of its 
own Commissioners. There never was a country 
that required more the care and concern of a 
judicious legislator than Great Britain at the 
present moment. There never was a time when 
so little assistance could achieve so much good, 
or avert so much distress! 

For the purpose of our instruction in the 
systematic extension of the railway system, let 
us look at the Belgian system of government 
legislation. From that we find the following 
important facts,—first, that at an expense not 
pote than that of the London and negeme 5 

am Railway, the whole of Belgium was simul- 
taneously covered with a uniform system of 
railways, without the co-existence of duplicate 
lines; secondly, that these lines would never 
have been constructed by private enterprise, 
from the inequality of the difficulties encoun- 
tered, and of the returns obtained from the 
different lines; third, that in the hands of the 
government, the railways, as a whole, are re- 
munerative, while they would not have been 
sufficiently attractive to allure the private spe- 
culator. 

We extract from an Appendix to the work at 
the head of this article, the following illustra- 
tions of the Belgian system, which may at the 
present moment, when the subject of foreign 
railways excites so much interest, deserve the 
attention of our readers :— 

“Taking Brussels as the starting point for the 
northern and southern, and Mechlin as that for the 
eastern and western lines, the routes and lengths for 





the several lines are as follows :— 





North line—to Mechlin and Antwerp .. 
East line—(with a branch line from Lan- 
den to St. Trond) to Louvain, Tirle- 
mont, Landen, Waremme, Liége, 
Chenée, Chaudfontaine, Pepinster, 
Verviers and Dolhain-Limbourg, to 
unite at Welkenraedt (on the Prus- 
sian frontier) with the Rhenish railway, 
running from the Belgian frontier to 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, whence 
it is pro to unite it by way of 
Minden (for which the surveys are in 
a forward state) with the numerous 
German railways which will soon be 
opened between Berlin and Vienna, 
thus uniting the North Sea at once 
with the Danube and the Baltic .... 


West line—to Ostend, by Termonde, 
Ghent, and Bruges, with a branch line 
from Ghent towards the French fron- 
tier at Mouscron, by Deynze-Pete- 
ghem and Courtray (to unite at Cour- 
tray with the French railway to Lille 
and Paris), and from Mouscron to 
Tournay 

South line—to Halle, Braine-le-Comte, 

Soignes and Mons, to join at Qui¢- 
vrain the French railway from Paris 
to Valenciennes and the Belgian fron- 
tier, (with a branch from Braine-le- 
Comte to Charleroy and Namur).... 102 42 


Total length ...... 348 71 


These 350 miles of Belgium railway have 
been constructed, furnished with locomotives, 
carriages, and everything necessary for their 
full operation, at a cost of about six millions— 
the cost of the London and Birmingham. Many 
of the districts are by no means favourable to 
railway construction, as appears by the follow- 
ing description :— 

“The northern and southern provinces of Belgium 
present features of a very opposite character, The 
provinces of Antwerp, Eastern and Western Flanders, 
are a series of rich polders intersected by numerous 
canals and dykes, and so teeming with population 
that this part of Belgium has been compared to an 
immense village, to which the numerous hamlets and 
chateaux give it no small resemblance. The provinces 
of Hainault, Namur, Liége and Luxembourg on the 
contrary have a very different character, consisting 
principally of a rugged district of mountains covered 
with dense forests still harbouring the bear and 
the wolf, intersected by rapid streams and scantily 
peopled by a hardy race, different in both character 
and language from the inhabitants of the Flemish pro- 
vinces. It will be seen from the above remarks how 
varied are the conditions under which the railway 
system of Belgium has been established. The north- 
ern and western lines placed but a few feet above the 
level of the sea, with gentle curves and almost on a 
dead level, presenting few engineering difficulties, the 
principal point of importance being to avoid in- 
terference with the drainage of the districts through 
which the lines pass ; whilst the eastern and southern 
lines carried across mountain ridges upwards of eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and through 
valleys in one instance four hundred feet in depth, 
have required works of art which from their magnitude 
and the difficulty of their execution will bear com- 
parison with any of those of the present day. By 
reference to the map of Belgium it will be seen that 
the great central line, from Ostend to Liége, crosses 
nearly all the principal valleys at right angles, pre- 
senting in the hilly districts a rapid succession of heavy 
cutting and embankment ; whilst the eastern and 
southern lines, viz., from Ghent to Tournay, Brussels 
to Quiévrain, Braine le Comte, to Namur and Liége 
and from the latter place to the Prussian frontier, have 
been laid out for the greater part of their several 
lengths, along the sides of, or parallel to the valleys 
watered respectively by the rivers Lys, Senne, Sam- 
bre, Meuse and Vesdre ; from the numerous works 
of art required for the crossings of the several rivers 
and the lateral valleys, as well as for maintaining un- 
interrupted the existing communications with the 
numerous manufacturing establishments on the banks 
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of the Meuse and Sambfe, are of a much more expen- 
sive character than the former.” 


Nothing in the history of railway pees al is 
more surprising than the extent to which they 
have created traffic for themselves, in many in- 
stances wholly without interference with existing 
systems of conveyance. In Belgium this is well 
illustrated :— 

“The self-creating nature of railway traffic has 
perhaps never been so fully displayed as on the Bel- 
gian railways; let us take as an example the line 
from Brussels to Mechlin. A short time before the 
revolution, the Dutch Government caused returns to 
be made of the number of passengers carried annually 
by the public conveyances between the towns of 
Brussels, Mechlin, Li¢ége and Antwerp. These re- 
turns showed the average number of passengers con- 
veyed annually between Brussels and Mechlin to be 
about 75,000, and it is calculated that this would be 
about three-fourths of the number of passengers who 
would avail themselves of the railway. But at the 
close of the year 1836, after the railway had been 
open eight months, it was found that the number of 
passengers carried between these towns amounted to 
no less than 421,439, or upwards of eight times the 
number conveyed in the same number of months 
previous to the establishment of the railway. The 
number of persons conveyed on the railways from 
the Ist of May, 1825, up to the 31st of December, 
1841, amounts to upwards of eleven millions. The 
total receipts from the carriage of merchandise for 
1838, amounted to 2,343/.15s.7d., and for 1841, to 
79,3951. 9s. 4d. The regular progression of the 
traffic, month by month during 1839, is very re- 
markable, the receipts for February under this head 
amounting to 286/. 7s. 7d. and for October to 2,991. 
12s. 7d., showing a tenfold increase during eight 
months only. In the face of this extraordinary trattic 
that on the common roads has progressively increased ; 
a fact which illustrates most forcibly the benefit which 
has resulted to the commercial interests of the country 
from the increased facility of communication atiorded 
by the establishment of the railways. The following 
table of the péage des burriéres, answering to the Eng- 
lish turnpike tolls, from 1831 to 1839, may be inter- 


esting. The produce of the tolls let to the highest 
bidder was in 
1831 . 2,390,882 francs. 
eee 2,195,343 
| Sete 2,560,416 
Sere 2,415,769 . 
1835 Jekawned 3 335430 { year of first opening 
WE conse 27447,985 \ Of the railways. 
| Rees 2,584,791 
pees 2.759.548 
OR os cance 2,749,301 


We have not on the railways of this country 





ing of the Belgian railways pay the interest of the 
capital expended on their construction ? By reference 
to the returns given it will be seen that the net 
revenue for 1842, is estimated at 44 per cent. on the 
cap.tal engaged in the construction of the lines from 
the working of which this profit isto be derived. We 
may assume the average cost per mile of the lines at 
present open to be about 12,000/., their actual cost 
ranging from about 8000/. to 16,0007. per mile. It is 
therefore evident that whilst some lines are yielding a 
large profit, others are hardly paying their working 
expenses ; a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
fact that the net receipts of 1841 were less than 
those of 1840, by upwards of 50002. whilst the number 
of miles run by trains was considerably greater. The 
following is a comparison of the working of these 
two years :— 

Excess of Receipts 

over werw we 

. & a . 

1840....83,226 4 8} 733,879 2 3 
1841....78,133 6 114 900,106 
Although, from the progressive increase of the traffic 
since the first opening of the railways, there appears 
little reason to doubt that the net receipts will ulti- 
mately cover the interest of the six millions of capital 
to be sunk in the undertaking, it seems very question- 
able whether some of‘the lines will not always be 
worked at a loss ; for example the line from Liége to 
the Prussian frontier, which will have cost, by the time 
it is completed, little less than 50,0007. per mile, not 
including the furnishing of the line, can hardly be 
expected even by the most sanguine to realize, under 
the present tariff, more than 14 or 2 per cent. on the 
capital ; whilst it is yet doubtful whether the steepness 
of the gradients will not even cause the working ex- 
penses to exceed the receipts. The result of our in- 
quiry therefore amounts to this—that although, taken 
as a whole, the traffic on the several lines will probably 
fully cover the interest of the capital, the net revenue 
will be much less than it would have been, had the 
Government confined itself to the construction of 
some particular lines; whence we may conclude 
that had the construction of the railways been left to 
private enterprise, either one-half of the present lines 
would have remained unexecuted, or an increased 
tariff would have neutralized the benefits which Bel- 
gium is now reaping from increased facilities of com- 
munication.” 

The work from which we have made these 
extracts is so strange and heterogeneous a pro- 
duction, that we are unwilling to enter fully 
upon its [de-]merits. It is a rare specimen of 
book-making. The Book-proper, is an account 
of the Utica and Syracuse railroad, an American 
work by Messrs. O. H. Lee and C. B. Stuart, 
American engineers. This account is com- 


No. of Miles Net Receipt per 
run by Trains. Mile per Train. 





as yet developed all their resources, and especially 
the virtues of low fares, which have never been | 
resorted to without success :— 

“ Perhaps the most striking feature of the railway 
system of Belgium, is the extension of the benefit of 
rapid communication to the humblest equally with 
the highest rank of society. It will be seen by re- 
ference to the returns that the amount received from 
waggon passengers, is greater than that derived from 
those either of the first or second classes, and no one 
who has not travelled on the Belgian lines can form 
an idea of the extent to which the peasantry avail 
themselves of the facilities of transit afforded by the | 
railways. The very poorest are hardly so poor but 
that the saving of time counterbalances the expense 
of railway conveyance: let us illustrate this by a 
practical example. An agricultural labourer will 
earn about 15d. per diem, so that the value of his 
time may be considered to be about 1jd. per hour: 
if he has to travel a distance of three miles, this jour- 
ney, if taken on foot, will not occupy less than an hour, 
which will occasion a loss of 1}44.; the fare on the 
railway will be 1}d., and the journey will not occupy 
more than twelve minutes ; making a total loss of 
14d., while the time saved is equal to 1d., so that a 
saving of $d. is effected by the use of the railway.” 

It would appear, however, that the Belgian rail- 
ways have not been attended with such success 
as to justify very sanguine views of the ultimate 
success of continental railways unaided by gov- 
ernment assistance :— 


| little astonished to hear, that out of so small a 





“The question here naturally arises, will the work- 





prised in 64 pages, and, with 14 plates, forms 
a brochure which, in a convenient and cheap 
form, we should have reckoned a benefit to 
the profession. We think the public works on 
this railway display great invention and con- 
structive talent, and do credit to Messrs. Lee 
and Stuart; but the account of them should 
have formed part of a book on the Public 
Works of America, which, on a former occa- 
sion, we noticed favourably: the drawings, by 
Mr. Isherwood, are very excellent specimens 
of projection. But will not our readers be a 


matter, the ingenuity of the publisher has ma- 
naged to construct a volume of the thickness of 
620 pages of our copy of Lord Bacon? Thick 
paper, and nearly an inch of fly-leaf, no doubt 
may go a good way to form the appearance of a 
volume, but the reader, on examining it, must 
be allowed to ask, ‘‘ What! only one hap’orth 
of bread to all this monstrous quantity of sack?” 
To be sure there is the Appendix on Belgian 
railways, by Mr. Dobson, which could easily 
have been put ina very few leaves, and there is 
the preface by Mr. Weale himself, which amounts 
to 42 pages! We regret to say severe things 
about the work of any man, especially when 
obliged to him, as we are to the publisher of 
Messrs. Lee and Stuart’s works; but we assure 


should, after the example of Mr. Knig 


h 
author. Mr. Weale is a spirited publishey pa 
that is enough. He will complain, we sup; 
of our severity; but we assure him, that when 
he next publishes a good book, by an eminent 
author, on moderately thin paper, at a tolerabj 
fair price, with his usually well got up plates, 
we shall give him unmingled praise. 











Elegiac Poems. Moxon. 


In spite of much that may be said—and has been 
said—on the other side of the question, we haye 
never been able to satisfy ourselves that such 
— as compose this volume are fitted for pub. 
ication. There are few of the modern schools 
of poetry with which we have less sympathy 
than that of the class of sentimentalists who 
have arrogated to themselves the title of “Do. 
mestic poets’—who make an ostentatious pa- 
rade of their home-pangs, and let the public in, 
at the few shillings a-~head which are the price 
of their volume, to gaze on the crowned sorrow 
that sits by the hearth. There is something 
about this weeping in public—this “sighing like 
furnace, with a neg ballad” —this making a 
gossip of the grief that where it is most dee 
is voiceless—from which we turn with a dislike, 
that throws a portion of its discredit even over 
such sweet and natural expression of a real suf- 
fering as the poems before us contain. There 
are none of the affectations which the soul more 
surely resents than the affectation of excessive 
sensibility, of any kind,—and there is scarcely 
any one of them which more certainly de- 
nounces itself: but the ostentation of the heart 
which makes a playground for the reading- 
public of its “ Holy of Holies,” lays all its 
dead affections out, in state, and holds up to 
the common gaze the shadowy and majestic 
Presence over which the Greek painter, in a 
moment of passionate (and most happy) inspira- 
ation, flung the veil, is an affectation which has 
long needed a public rebuke. Let us, however, 
not be misunderstood :—these remarks of ours 
have no application whatever to the passionate 
expressions, or unconscious revelations, which 
the poetic mood will wring, at times, from the 
bruised spirit—still less to that often mournful 
tone of the harp which betrays that the thoughts 
have been learnt “ in suffering” that are uttered 
“in song.” From the fulness of the heart, the 
mouth will speak—as echo must be true to the 
note which gave it birth. Our objection is, as 
we have said, to the school of deliberate senti- 
mentalists—Pharisees of the heart, who make 
its offerings and repeat its prayers, in the 
market-place, calling all the world to the cere- 
monial;—men who believe that the thoughts 
which lie ‘too deep for tears’’ are, yet, not too 
deep for words—who read Malcolm’s injunction 
to “ give sorrow words” in a sense of their own, 
and walk continually abroad “‘ wearing” a break- 
ing “heart upon their sleeve, for daws to peck 
at.” To such men domestic suffering has its 
bright side—other than that which the Divine 
and Moralist teach:—a home calamity a 
turn, as a beggar does his sores, to profit, and, 
for a family death, come abroad, wearing exag- 
gerated poetical weepers,—and hoping, for such 
display, to extract out of their proper bereave- 
ment a benefit of the kind which they share 
with the undertaker! That there is such a school 
our readers are aware; and this has seemed tous 
a fitting opportunity to denounce it, because the 
distaste which its proceedings inspire, affects 
the cordiality of our welcome to the little volume 
before us,—a collection, as we have intimated, 
of poems, originating in a domestic affliction, 
yet being the simple and unaffected utterances 
of a poet who sings, “leaning his breast upon 4 
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“The author is, himself, not unaware of the 
objection which there may be to a publication of 
this nature; but he has an argument in its 
favour, which has satisfied his own mind, and 
will many of our readers. He says, in a 

tical dedication to , (evidently his wife), 
that he is induced to place these poems before 
other eyes than those for whom, alone, they were 
first designed, in the hope that they may carry 
to other wounded hearts— 

Hearts that are bleeding now, or once have bled, 
some portion of the comfort which he found they 
had been to her. The same thing has been said 
by Coleridge, at greater length, and in more 

neral terms: and, for ourselves, we are free to 
admit, that we have tasted the sweetness of these 
yerses by our own fire-side,—to which, of course, 
they would not have found their way without 
ublication. The poetry is a low, sad, thought- 

music, healthy in tone and simple in expres- 
sion, and rendering, beyond any mistaking, the 
author's heart. The first poem which we shall 
quote will let the reader into the secret of the 
writer’s sorrow :— 

Half unbelieving doth my heart remain 

Of its great woe; 
I waken, and a dull dead sense of pain 
Is all I know. 


Then dimly in the darkness of my mind 
I feel about, 

To know what ‘tis that troubles me, and find 
My sorrow out. 


And hardly with long pains my heart I bring 
Its loss to own: 

Still seems it so impossible a thing 
That thou art gone— 


That not in all my life I evermore 
With pleased ear 
Thy quick light feet advancing to my door 
Again shall hear— 
That thou not ever with inquiring looks 
Or subtle talk 
Shalt bring to me sweet hindrance "mid my books 
Or studious walk— 


That whatsoever else of good for me 
In store remain, 

This lieth out of hope, my child, to see 
Thy face again. 

There are few households in which the fol- 
lowing simple thought is not instantly recog- 
nized .— 

That name! how often every day 
We spake it and we heard ; 

It was to us, ‘mid tasks or play, 
A common household word. 

‘Tis breathed yet, that name—but oh 
How solemn now the sound ! 

One of the sanctities which throw 
Such awe our homes around. 


As we have said, all these poems have refer- 
ence to the same one sorrow; and are so many 
natural utterances of it—wherein consists their 
beauty. The sentiment is unpremeditated, and 
the publication obviously an after-thought. 
The Poet has made no vain attempt to give 
variety to a theme, one of whose most ex- 
pressive characters is that very haunting same- 
ness and fond iteration. Nowhere has he gone 
out of his own heart for imagery; and, conse- 
pay, what he has found is all appropriate. 

e thoughts that he embodies are all such as 
would naturally— 

Fill the room up of an absent child,— 
Lie in his bed, walk up and down with ws, 
Put on his pretty looks, repeat his words, 
Remember us of all his gracious parts, 
Stuff out his vacant garments with his form. 
The following example will be welcome :— 


Yonder on that wall displayed, 

Children three behold pourtrayed, 

The resemblances of life, 

With the truth of nature rife: 

See one gentle girl is there, 

And of boysa jocund pair; 

And by God's good grace, the three 

Round about our hearths we see, 

Filling still our home with glee. 
But that loved one, who has left 

Us of so much joy bereft, 

Whom our yearning hearts require, 

Whom our aching eyes desire, 

We, alas! have not of him 

Even this poor memorial dim. 





Oh unhappy chance! the three 
Whom around us still we see, 
That do with their presence bright 
Ever make us pure delight, 
Whom at any hour we may— 
Every hour of every day— 

To our bosoms fold and press, 
Visions of delight that bless 

Daily our glad eyes, and still 
With their living voices fill 

Full of joyfulness our bowers, 
Triad sweet, that still are ours ; 
We may on their portraits feed, 
In this richer than we need, 
Hardly needing these, the while 
They themselves upon us smile. 
But that loved one, loved and lost, 
Who has left our life’s bleak coast, 
After whom our eyes we strain, 
Whom we listen for in vain, 

For he comes, he comes not back, 
Well-a-day! of him we lack 
Rudest effort that should trace 
The dear features of his face ; 
Which if it had truly caught, 
Though by artless limner wrought, 
It had still been in our eyes 
Dearer relic, costlier prize, 

Than great work of master’s hand, 
By far-faméd artist planned, 
Looking calmly from the wall 

Of some old ancestral hall. 


And already, when I strive 
That lost image to revive, 
And his very self to paint 
On my mind’s eye, dim and faint 
Come those features, indistinct, 
Or with that last suffering linked ; 
Or if they distinct and clear 
For a moment may appear, 
Soon they fade anew, and seem 
Like the picture of a dream, 
Or cloud vision, which the breath 
Of the light wind scattereth. 


Years will roll, and dim and dimmer, 
Through their mists, will faintly glimmer 
That loved image, which e’en now 
Comes not freely to my vow, 
Which already memory’s wand 
Is not potent to command 
At its bidding.—Let it be, 

Let me lose all trace of thee,— 
Of the earthly casket, which 
Once an heavenly gem made rich,— 
Of that shape which in my sight 
Glanced an apparition bright ; 
So that fresh in me I find 

The dear features of thy mind, 
So that these continue still, 

And the haunts of memory fill— 
Thy unerring keen delight, 

In all lovely things and bright, 
And the largeness of thy heart, 
Ever planning to impart 

To thy brothers, to the poor, 
Far beyond thy little store, 

And thy tears which any woe, 
Heard or seen, would cause to flow— 
So that I do not forget 

What in thee so freely met, 

To thy mother manly love— 
And thy years so far above 

And beyond a childish mind, 
All the pleasure thou couldst find 
In whate’er I might design, 

In whatever tasks were mine— 
If [may remember still 

How our inborn stain of ill 

Did in thee break seldom forth, 
Seldom came unto the birth; 

(So the holy waters laved, 

With their grace so truly saved ;) 
While with a delighted ear 

Of thy Lord and Saviour dear 
Thou didst ever love to hear; 

If these memories with me stay, 
If these do not fade away, 

I with unrepining heart 

Will those other see depart. 


Here is another touching thought, having a 
low, sad echo in many and many a heart :— 


Heart’s brother, hast thou ever known 
What meaneth that ‘* No more ?” 

Hast thou the bitterness outdrawn, 
Close hidden at its core ? 


Oh, no—draw from it worlds of pain, 
And thou art doomed to find, 
That in that word there doth remain 

A bitterer drop behind. 

We must find room for an Apologue, which 
finely moralizes (as indeed most of these poems 
do) the poet’s sorrow :— 

In schools of wisdom all the day was spent: 

Hiis steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, 

With homeward thoughts which dwelt upon the wife 
And two fair children who consoled his life. 

She, meeting at the threshold, led him in, 

And with these words, preventing, did begin: 

“ Ever rejoicing at your wished return, 

Yet dol most so now: for since this morn 





I have been much perplexed and sorely tried 
Upon one point which you shall now decide. 
Some years ago, a friend into my care 

Some jewels gave, rich precious gems they were ; 
But having given them in my charge, this friend 
Did afterward nor come for them, nor send, 

But left them in my keeping for so long, 

That now it almost seems to me a wrong 

That he should suddenly arrive to-day, 

To take those jewels which he left, away. 

What think you? Shall I freely yield them back, 
And with no murmuring ?—so henceforth to lack 
Those gems myself, which I had learned to see 
Almost as mine for ever, mine in fee.” 


“What question can be here? Your own true heart 
Must needs advise you of the only part ; 
That may be claimed again which was but lent, 
And should be yielded with no discontent. 
Nor surely can we find herein a wrong, 
That it was left us to enjoy it long.” 


** Good is the word,” she answered ; ‘‘ may we now 
And evermore that it is good allow !” 
And, rising, to an inner chamber led, 
And there she showed him, stretched upon one bed 
Two children pale, and he the jewels knew, 
Which God had lent him and resumed anew. 

Who is the author of this little volume we 
know not, and we think he was right to publish 
it without his name. Half the objection to such 
a ee is removed by that circumstance— 
which, in a great measure, keeps out of sight 
the personality,—and, for the general public, 
almost raises the little volume itself, in its en- 
tirety, into the dignity and abstraction of an 
Apologue. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Young Milliner, by Mrs. Stone.—The novel- 
ist has, of late, too largely become the abuse-monger. 
The unsatis-Factory Boy of Mrs. Trollope was the 
natural sequel, we fear, to the ‘Oliver Twist’ of 
Dickens; since then we have had poor laws, Pusey- 
ism, and other vexed questions done into fiction ; 
and now Mrs. Stone, following the lead of the Report 
of the Children’s Employment Commission, and the 
indignant and earnest protest it has excited, puts forth 
her statement of the case in a rather maudlin story. 
It eannot for an instant be supposed, that we reject 
the humanity of any sincere intention to assist “the 
desolate and the oppressed :” our columns have long 
borne witness, we hope, on the side of the enlarged 
and tolerant charities; but we no more like to see 
the grievance-trade intruding itself info the literature 
of leisure, than the rags and sores of a hospital taken 
as subjects for pictures. Moreover, in the present 
instance, Mrs. Stone has been anticipated. There 
appeared, some six months ago, in Tait's Magazine, 
*A Dress-maker’s Diary,’ one of the most ghastly 
realities ever put on paper, to haunt the reader amid 
the comforts of his fireside. There we saw the mind 
of the victim, yielding week by week to the ceaseless 
labour, to the dismal monotony of her calling—there, 
the hideous contrast between the robe for the bridal 
or ball and the skeleton (the word is not too forcible) 
giving it the last seductive touches of airy grace— 
there, natural and innocent yearnings for home and 
green trees, growing fainter and fainter, till all be- 
comes dark! It was a revelation of remarkable 
power in these exhausted days of magazine-writing ; 
whereas this is merely a sentimental tale of a very 
virtuous young milliner, who turns out to be “come 
of good family,” and dies, of her labour, the disco- 
very coming too late, with another love-episode inter- 
twined, to interest boudoir-readers in characters of 
“their own order.” The * Young Milliner’ will 
neither travel very far, nor do much good or harm. 

Day Dreams, by Charles Knox.—We have heard 
a pleasant saying attributed to a well known writer 
and preacher of the present day, which amused us at 
the time, and which we have had occasion to remem- 
ber often since. Speaking with a brother-critic on 
the subject of reviewing, and in answer to some re- 
mark of the latter, which implied that certain books 
which had been under his notice had been carefully 
perused, “ What!” said he, “do you read books before 
you notice them?” “Certainly!” was the reply; “*do 
not you?” “I find it better,” said the Reverend Dr. 
“not to read them: it creates a prejudice!’ Now 
the volume before us is one having many elements of 
popularity, and many claims to be considered an 
ornament to the drawing-room table. Handsome 
type on fine paper, luxurious margins, copious em- 
bellishments, and delicate binding, are all in its 
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Dry Bulb 
Thermometer, 
9 A.M. 
Wind at 
9 A.M. 


1843. Flint Crown | Ther. Flint | Crown 
Glass. | Glass. | Glass. | Glass. 


Read off at 


9 A.M.|3P.M.|Lowest/Highest} ° 


| 
151.3157.3| 5 fA.M. Overcast—light rain—high wind. P.M. Cloudy—high wind, 
51.3 |57.3 | 49.6 | 58.0 | .102 \_ with showers. Evening, Overcast—high wind. 


S$ 1|29.540! 29.534 51.7 | 29.518 | 29.510] 54.6 : 
2}29.510 29.504) 54.0 | 29.604 | 29.600 | 56.0 54.7 |59.5|51.3| 59.0 | .141 A.M. Cloudy—high wind—high wind throughout the night. P.M. 
56.3 |59.3|50.8| 60.2 052 Cloudy—high wind—hail and rain. Ev. Fine and starlight. 


M 3) 29.840 29.832 54.3 | 29.800 29.794 | 57.0 50 | 4.5 Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. . 
T 4) 29.396 | 29.390 54.0) 29.384) 29.378 | 55.5 | 50 | 01.4 51.3 51.3| 49.0] 61.3 | .263 “Sid hai ee 


5|29.764 29.758 61.0| 29.840) 29.834 | 54.7| 47 |04.6 49.8 54.7/43.7| 56.3 | .283 fA‘M. Cloudy—brisk' wind hall, and rain—high wind during the 
| 29.76¢ . 29. 834 | |04.6 49.8 54.7/| 43.7) 56. -M. Cloudy—brisk wind, hail, and rain—high w uring 
var | ’ . ight. P.M. —It. s . Ev. dy— wind. 
29.870 | 29.862 | 52.5 | 29.750) 29.744 |53.8| 47 |03.7 51.3 /55.4|45.0| 57.2, 058 | SP br saat ora Se eee PM, Ovet 
29.586 | 29.578 | 54.9 | 29.530 | 29.522 | 57.0| 52 |02.7 | 53.6 60.0] 50.2| 56.8 A.Me Gvereast alight rain'k winds—high whod throughout th nest 
29.612 | 29.604 64.2! 29.596 | 29.588 | 57.0| 48 | 05.5 | 51.0 56.8| 47.6| 61.7 | .45 {A.M. Fine—It clouds—brisk wind. Heavy gale, with heavy rai i 
| at ‘ | y } 7 : : * . e night. P.M. Fine—It. clds.—brisk wind. Ev. Fine 
29.636 | 29.628 52.7 | 29.634 29.628 | 52.0 | 47 | 02.5 4 4.9 46.8 44.8 | 58.6 Light caenn-iaiawind tam hout the day. Ev. The same. 
99 938 | 29.930 49 f | 29.930 | 29.922 | 49.4| 40 | 04.2! 41.7 | 43.0! 36.4! 48.3 Aw. a clouds and wind, bce Ri a snow— 
meat 1 Jt e | me eZ aett we — 7. —_ . | . e . . rain a 7 . q e — | ost. 
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29.830 | 29.822 | 46.2| 29.890 | 29.882 | 45.6 | 34 | 03.0) 38.3|41.5|35.0| 45.0 A.M. Fine ftelds: © wind—enow during'the might. “Pil. Cloudy 
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2| 29.876 | 29.868 56.7 | 29.954 | 29.946 52 | 04.0 54.3 | 54.5|51.0| 65.6 | .050 fA.M. Cloudy—hail, rain, and wind. P.M. Cloudy—light clouds 
39 | 05.7 50.3 | 57.3 | 42.3) 63.7 | .041 S fA.M. Cloudy—light wind. P.M. Fine—tight clouds and wind. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sir R. Westmacott’s Lectures on Sculpture. 
CONCLUDING LECTURE.—THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


Tue early history of Rome leaves us in no great 
ise that a people who were soldiers from neces- 
sity, and dependent at first solely on their personal 
courage and vigilance for their safety, and who were 
surrounded by neighbours as rude and unpolished as 
themselves, should have had neither the inclination, 
nor, fora long period, the means of cultivating gentle 
or elegant pursuits. Marcellus, who sacked Syracuse 
212 years B.C., introduced among his countrymen 
some slight taste for the Fine Arts, but more particu. 
larly for Grecian elegance, by transporting the 
statues and pictures of Syracuse to Rome: and 
Mummius, 147 years B.c., extended their influence by 
taking to Rome the spoils of Corinth; while Sylla, 
till later, by the dismemberment of Athens, Delphi, 
and Elis, filled Rome with the rarest productions of 
Grecian art. It is from this period, which may be 
considered that of the total subjugation of Greece to 
the Roman power, that we may date the decline of 
Sculpture in that country. 

On the full establishment of the Roman dominion, 
the elevation of Julius Cesar, and subsequently of 
Augustus, to the supreme power, was auspicious to 
the preservation of Sculpture, for it appears that an 
inclination towards the Arts was superadded to the 
policy which directed those emperors in the increase 
of the splendour and magnificence of Rome. Nor 
was this confined to the capital ; the fixed authority 
of the emperors, and the general security of the 
country, afforded leisure for the cultivation of ele- 
gant pursuits, and a desire of improvement pervaded 
all ranks, and extended itself throughout every 
province of that vast empire. Under Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, the character of Art 
which prevailed at Rome does not, however, ap- 
pear to have been sufficiently influenced by the 
authority of the fine examples which they had been 
atso great pains to collect from every part of Greece. 
Tiberius corrupted the taste, and Caligula caused 
many of the ancient statues to be mutilated by re- 
moving the original heads, and substituting his own 
portrait in their place. Sculpture, during the reigns 
of these emperors, was, unfortunately, fettered by the 
caprice of its employers, or was too often degraded 
by being made the vehicle of depraved sentiment,— 
a personal, rather than a national demand for his 
talent, directed the practice of the artist to individual 
personification, and even in this the simplicity of the 
art was invaded by the gorgeous apparel which the 
vitiated taste of his employers required in the admix- 
ture of the marbles of Egypt and the East, which had 
now become objects of attraction. The same de- 
parture from simplicity pervaded their architecture, 
every member of their temples or public edifices 
being encumbered with a profusion of ornament. 
Notwithstanding the great quantity of sculpture that 
was produced in the time, the reigns of these princes 
passed away without having produced a single Roman 
sculptor of original genius, nor can we refer to any 
very remarkable work in heroic composition. The 
fact of there being no native artists may be inferred 
from the circumstance that all the names recorded 
by Pliny of eminent men of those periods, are 
Greek. In intaglio and the more delicate produc- 
tions in metal, Dioscorides, Agathopus, Possidonius 
of Ephesus, Ledus, Pithias, and Zopyrus, held a 
high rank. In Sculpture, Craterus and Pythodorus, 
Polydectes and Hermolius, with Aphrodisias of 
Tralles, are named with honour. The group of 
Hemon and Antigone has been ascribed to this age, 
but on doubtful authority. 

Under Trajan Sculpture again acquired some 
strength. In the preceding reign, indeed, some talent 
appeared in that which we may presume to consider 

man Art, as is evinced in the relievi in the Arch 
of Titus; but they do not approach, either in spirit or 
completion, the productions of even the last ages of 
Grecian art; they attract by their general combi- 
hations, and excite our interest rather from the event- 
ful triumph they were intended to record, than by 
any great merit they possess as works of art. 

is age—namely, of Trajan—may be considered 
the most characteristic of Roman art, and the sculp- 
ture round the column erected in honour of that 
emperor's victories over the Dacians, affords the best 
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example we have, in connected composition, of their 


power of invention and execution. It is to be re- 
gretted, that there is no work amongst the Greek re- 
lievi which can be referred to as a just parallel with 
this work. The Phigalian frieze, though in the same 
class of relievo, is opposite in principle and design, 
being wholly a work of fiction; and the Panathenaic 
frieze, though nearest in its application as an his- 
torical design from its recording an immediate fact, 
is most distinct in the treatment and quality of its 
relief. 

Hadrian had a peculiar claim to the title of Pa- 
tron of the Arts. He not only contributed to the 
restoration of many of the temples in Greece, and to 
the preservation of whatever was excellent in ancient 
Art, but he was a munificent encourager of living 
merit. Many of the productions of his reign were not 
unworthy the purest times of Attic Art ; and are such 
close imitations of the school of Praxiteles and Ly- 
sippus, as not unfrequently to be mistaken for the 
works of those sculptors or their scholars. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, they must be considered 
as mere imitations—the effects of practice, skill, 
and industry, rather than the result of original 
genius; their production was evidently an effort, and 
though Art was encouraged by the patronage and 
protection of the prince, the works which had been 
extracted from A2toliaand Epirushad neither inspired 
the imagination of the Romans, nor kindled a rival 
spirit in their artists. Even in this age, we find no 
mention of any distinguished Roman sculptor ; those 
of the time on record, as Aristewus, Zeno, and some 
others, being evidently Greeks. 

From the death of Hadrian we may date the decline, 
and from the Antonines may see in the works that 
have reached us the rapid decay, of Sculpture. 

Marcus Aurelius felt favourably towards the Arts, 
but the equestrian statue of that emperor is perhaps 
the only distinguished work of the age. The pecu- 
liarities of this and the following reigns are particu- 
larly observable in the treatment of the hair and dra- 
peries of their works in Sculpture. In the hair, es- 
pecially, after the masses were laid in, nearly the 
whole was worked with the drill. 

Although the Severi were well disposed to advance 
the cultivation of the arts, Sculpture, under Commo- 
dus and his successors, fell with surprising rapidity. 
In the relievi of that period the incidents were accu- 
mulated to a degree which left no room for the dis- 
play of character. Ideal Art had descended from its 
lofty station, and common reality had usurped its 
place. But, on the decline,—nay, on the very brink 
of its extinction,—it is interesting to find, that the 
features of good Art are still discernible ; and occa- 
sionally there appeared works, which, for justness of 
expression, tenderness of feeling, and vigour of exe- 
cution, would have done honour to the happier periods 
of ancient genius; but they were few, and in no re- 
gular course, and can be considered only as samples 
or fragments of a mighty fabric fallen to decay. 

In onebranch of Art, however, they produced works 
which will bear comparison with the best of any school 
or period, and the fine bust of Lucius Verus, formerly 
in the Borghese Collection, the bust of Commodus, 
at Castle Howard, and many others, are remarkable 
examples of the consummate ability that was dis- 
played in portrait sculpture. 

Under Pertinax, S. Severus, the Gordians, and the 
two first Valerians, down to Diocletian, Sculpture 
gradually declined. The reign of the last prince was, 
indeed, memorable for its productions in architecture, 
as in the baths which he built at Rome and his palace 
at Spalatro ; but that era was marked by innovation 
and a profusion of ornament, and the growing con- 
nexion with the East affected and injured Sculpture in 
even a greater degree than the sister art. In the third 
century this evil increased ; during the fourth every 
branch of Art approached its full ; until, in the fifth 
century after Christ, we may date the consummation 
of its ruin. 


We owe the revival of the arts wholly to religion ; 
but Christianity, which had made great progress in 
the third century, notwithstanding its persecution, had 
scarcely ascended the throne of the Cesars, when the 
Christians, in their turn, became the persecutors. 
The altars of the Pagans were insulted, their votaries 
harassed, and the severest penal statutes enacted 





against the ancient worship ; and the cross was now 





erected in place of those triumphant ensigns under 
which the world had been conquered. 

Sculpture is much indebted to that pious regard 
which all nations have shown to thedead. And the 
early Christians exhibited, as others had done, their 
good feeling in this respect by the records they placed 
over the remains of their departed brethren. The 
crypts of the older churches in Italy, and especially 
that of St. Sebastian, at Rome, abound with these 
memorials, which almost always have upon them some 
illustration of, or allusion to, a Christian doctrine. 

The subjects most usually treated in these early 
monuments, were Christ as the ‘Good Shepherd,’ 
the ‘ Ascent of Elijah,’ ‘Christ giving his commands 
to the Apostles,’ and the ‘ Sacrifice of Abraham.’ 
Some of these works were by good artists, and were 
well composed, and executed with much freedom. 
Many of the subjects are evidently applications of 
profane compositions to Christian purposes; and it 
may not be irrelevant to observe, with reference to 
this fact, that the early Christians,—perhaps to avoid 
the constant persecutions directed against them,— 
symbolized many of their religious rites, borrowing 
for that purpose such of those usages of the Pagan 
mysteries as they found admissible. 

The clergy, from the sixth to the tenth century, 
were the only persons who possessed any knowledge 
of letters, and they still maintained an extraordinary 
influence, not only over the people, but their princes. 
The struggle of the Church for secular power was 
daily advancing, and to the establishment of the 
Pope as a temporal prince may chiefly be ascribed 
the restoration of Art. Alfred and Charlemagne gave 
a temporary lustre to the eighth century, but both 
Sculpture and Painting remained ina most neglected 
state. Towards the eleventh century the clouds 
began to disperse, and a few who had studied from 
the Arabs, in Spain, undertook the instruction of 
youth, and while they inspired them with a taste for 
polite literature, assisted in producing a more favour- 
able feeling towards Art. 

The history of the arts of design at Pisa, from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century, supplies the best 
information on the state of Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture of the whole of Italy. Pisa may be consi- 
dered the cradle of the restoration. What the exact 
state of the Arts was in other countries is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain, but the most immediately beneficial 
effects on them in England, and, indeed, throughout 
Europe generally, may be considered to have been 
produced by that event which had agitated and given 
an impulse to every northern nation; namely, the 
Crusades. 

The passions of men generally, but more particu- 
larly of the nobility, whose only employment was war, 
had been much excited by the promoters of the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre; they readily enlisted under 
the banner of the cross in the hope of those spiritual 
rewards offered them through the Church, and which, 
doubtless, assisted by their communication with the 
East, at that period the chief seat of arts and com- 
merce, induced on their return an attention to the 
improvement of sacred buildings. It is a curious and 
interesting fact, that we may date from the second 
to the sixth Crusade, or from 1144 to 1228 the esta- 
blishment, in this country, of nearly six hundred 
religious foundations. Their intercourse with the 
more polished people with whom the Crusaders had 
mixed, had attracted attention also to the sister Arts, 
and Painting and Sculpture were called in to assist 
in the embellishment of these pious edifices. 

It may appear extraordinary, notwithstanding the 
contemporaneous contrast of customs, habits, and 
manners of different countries, that all, with very 
slight deviations, adopted the same style of archi- 
tecture for religious purposes, and which, from the 
most rude and simple forms of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, reached, in the fourteenth, the most sur- 
prising grandeur and beauty. But Sculpture, both in 
England and in France, was still of the most puerile 
character. Of this we have many examples in this 
country, in early fonts and tombs, and little improve- 
ment took place in ecclesiastical Sculpture, to which 
the art appears to have been exclusively applied, for 
nearly two centuries, as may be judged by the still 
rude specimens existing in Edward the Confessor’s 
chapel screen at Westminster, executed in the reign 
of Henry III., or about 1269. These sculptures 
illustrate some of the legends of that sainted prince. 
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They were most probably by English artists, but we 
find from many examples which might be quoted— 
(amongst which is the sculpture of the screen dis- 
covered behind the altar of New College, Oxford, 
which was built by William of Wickham, nearly 
fifty years later than the above period)—that although 
the art had not advanced greatly in execution, there 
is strong evidence that those works were directed by 
very superior men, as they display not only great 
knowledge of arrangement, but also exhibit touches 
of very beautiful feeling. 

The Professor said, he considered that the sculptors 
employed in building the Church at Milan con- 
tributed greatly to disseminate a taste for the art. 
After leaving Milan, they distributed themselves 
about the country, and they not only improved their 
own style by studying the works of Arnolfo and 
Nicola Pisano, but it appears that several Lombards 
and Germans were employed in assisting Nicola both 
at Orvietto and Florence. These artists, seeking 
employment, subsequently spread themselves over the 
more northern countries, and the Professor thought 
the result of this communication between the Italian 
and German sculptors might be traced in England 
in four statues (drawings of which he exhibited), 
which were removed about forty years since from 
Guildhall, having been originally discovered at De- 
vereux House, the residence of the celebrated Earl 
of Essex. The union of styles is evident, not only 
in these works, but in the far greater proportion of 
the sculpture practised all over the North of Europe 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The emigrants from Italy most probably 
established the style of English sculpture which 
lasted in this country down to the time of the 
Tudors. 

Several fine specimens of die-sinking were produced 
in the age of Elizabeth, but the Fine Arts can scarcely 
be said to have received royal patronage until the 
reign of Charles I. Examples of sculpture were few, 
and those which had any pretensions to excellence, 
were chiefly by foreigners, and, with the exception of the 
patronage given by the Earls of Pembroke, Arundel 


and Burlington, the Arts had little attention bestowed 
upon them in this country till the reign of George 
the Third. 





PUBLIC GALLERY FOR WORKS OF LIVING 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

WE have received several letters on this subject, 
but can only find room for such as are suggestive of 
improvement or the extension of the project. 

Athenxum, 22nd April, 1843. 

I rejoice to see in the Atheneum the project of a Society 
for the formation of a Public Gallery for the works of living 
British Artists. I have repeatedly, in the course of the last 
twenty years, spoken to the lovers of Art with whom I am 
acquainted, on the subject, and proposed the formation of 
a fund by subscription, the annual interest accruing from 
which should be applied in the purchase of works by living 
Artists. It was in this spirit, and in furtherance of these 
views as an ulterior object, that a rule was introduced, on 
the formation of the Society for the Encouragement of 
British Art, by which a part of the subscription was set aside 
as a reserved fund for the purchase of a picture or pictures 
annually, to be placed in some public building. This Society, 
it is well known, failed, having been superseded by the more 
popular plan of the Art-Union. Some time after, a distin- 
guished patron of Art proposed to me a scheme for deco- 
rating this house [the Athenwum Club House} with pic- 
tures. It was to the effect, that a certain number of mem- 
bers should subscribe a sum annually, to be expended in 
the purchase of a picture painted by a British Artist, to be 
hung in such part of the house as might be agreed on 
between the Subscribers and General Committee. I at once 
entered zealously into the scheme, but the death of my 
friend put an end to the project. I should be glad to 
obtain the earliest information of the organization of the 
Society, that as far as my means extend I may promote my 
favourite object of advancing native talent and the highest 
talent. M. 


Our Club-houses would be excellent depositories 
for such works, and a sum of money might easily be 
raised by subscription among the more wealthy 
members, which would do good in itself, and be still 
more serviceable as an example. We should like to 
see the Athenaum Club take the lead in such a 
project—it would be becoming its high character. 
The United Service Club has some good modern 
pictures: the Reform Club a few, but they are por- 
traits. The Garrick has a very interesting collection, 
but the Club is not rich enough, we fear, to add to 
the collection. 

You deserve an “ Atheneum Testimonial” for the good 
service you have done in setting the public right in regard 





to the Art-Union system, and showing its pernicious influ- 
ence on Art; and you deserve another Testimonial for this 
noble project of ‘A Gallery for the works of living British 
Artists!’ This indeed would be to encourage Art! I shall 
be curious to see how many of the Art-Union subscribers 
will become contributors! I have benefited by the Art- 
Unions in the vulgar sense of the word, that is to say, pock- 
eted a few pounds of their money. I may never attain the 
honour of having a work deposited in this truly ** National” 
Gallery. No matter—the hope, the possibility, is a sti- 
mulant, greater than all the cuin ever disbursed by all the 
Art-Unions together. That there are difficulties is obvious. 
It has been said that there is no gallery in which to deposit 
the pictures, and that if you build a gallery there are no 
pictures to fill it. Could not the Academy lend a room asa 
depository? Could not one be appropriated at the National 
Gallery? Could not the prize pictures be exhibited in Guild- 
hall or Westminster Hall? There are a hundred difficul- 
ties, of course, and a hundred ways of overcoming them. 
The thing wanting is the spirit to set about it. 
. Yours, &c. AN ARTIST. 

Guildhall, Westminster Hall, and the City Halls 
are available for other and even higher purposes. 
Why are they not themselves lit up with works of 
art? If one of our wealthy corporate bodies would 
set an example, there are whole acres of naked wall 
that would, in the next half-century, be adorned with 
works of art, if only in honourable rivalry. This 
would be working in the spirit of the age. It is idle 
to call on the Government and the Church to patro- 
nize Art, because they were its patrons in the Middle 
Ages. The Government has now to fight for every 
shilling in its Estimates, and the Church cannot keep 
the rain from pouring down on the altar without a 
three-halfpenny or twopenny rate, and that is often 
refused. But even in the Middle Ages these Mer- 
chant Guilds were among the patrons of Art, and 
their Halls are among the glories which those ages 
have left for the admiration of posterity. 

Few disinterested readers of the Atheneum can have pe- 
rused with more lively satisfaction than myself your very 
laudable efforts to expose the unhealthy tendency of ‘* Art- 
Unions;” and none, | think, can have welcomed with more 
pleasure the encouraging notice in your Journal, of an 
attempt to establish a Public Gallery for the works of living 
Artists. May I, however, hazard an opinion, that philan- 
thropy is a lean excitement now-a-days: we all want some- 
thing for our money. Allow me to suggest, that this So- 
ciety offer the same stimulus as the Art-Unions—present 
an engraving for each subscription—and let the surplus be 
expended in the formation of this Public Gallery, and so 
follow out the successful portion of the Union scheme 
without leading it to its debasing issue. 

I remain, &c. L. R. 

It is, we believe, the intention of the projectors of 
Tue Gattery that the finest works shall be engraved, 
and a copy presented to each of the Subscribers; but 
it was not thought advisable in the first instance to 
enter further into details. 

Respecting the following advertisement, which 
appeared in the Times of Monday last, and is indi- 
rectly connected with our subject, we have received 
at least a dozen letters. 

Art-Union of London.—The advertiser having become 
entitled to a Prize of 80/. in the above Institution, is willing 
to dispose of it for 602 Address to H. B., at Mr. John 
Clark’s, 153, Tottenham-court-road. 

This advertisement is thought by most of our 
Correspondents to speak trumpet-tongued in proof 
of the mere gambling support given to Art-Unions. 
Be that as it may, we can assure them, that 
whenever a history of these Unions shall be writ- 
ten, we can illustrate it with cases quite as much to 
the point, and far more amusing. After all, be it 
remembered, the 80/. prize thus purchased, will pro- 
bably be better invested for the encouragement of 
Art than any sum obtained by a chance prize-holder. 
The purchaser has at least a love for, and therefore, 
it is fair to assume, some knowledge of art. 








NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Weshall now give the conclusion of Mr. Barry's 
Report. With reference to the completion of the 
exterior, he observes— 

“It has ever been considered by me a great defect 
in my design for the new Houses of Parliament that 
it does not comprise a front of a sufficient length to- 
wards the Abbey, particularly as the building will be 
better, and more generally, seen on that side than any 
other. This was impossible, owing to the broken-out 
line of the site with which I had to deal. I propose, 
therefore, that an addition should be made tothe build- 
ing for the purpose of enclosing New Palace-yard, and 
thus obtaining the desired front. This addition would 
be in accordance with the plan of the ancient Palace 
of Westminster, in which the hall was formerly placed 





in a quadrangle, where, in consequence of its low level, 
it must have been seen and approached, as it would 
be under such circumstances, to the best advant 
The proposed addition would, in my opinion, beat 
considerable importance as regards the increased ate 
commodation and convenience that it would affo 
in addition to what is already provided for in the ney 
building, as hitherto proposed. * * 

“Of the several local improvements Suggested, 
none in my opinion is of greater or more Pressing 
importance than that which I have to suggest in 
respect to Westminster Bridge. The anomaly of 
the size, outline, and character of that bridge, con. 
sidered as it ever must be from its proximity as an 
adjunct to the new Houses of Parliament, must have 
forcibly struck every one who has passed over or 
under it since the new building has risen into im. 
portance ; and the steep and dangerous acclivities of 
the roadway, as well as its want of width for the 
traffic that passes over it, have constantly been a 
subject of public complaint. 

“ In order, therefore, to remove these serious objec. 
tions, I propose that the superstructure of the bridge 
should be rebuilt upon the old foundations, which 
are now in course of being repaired and extended, 
under the able superintendence of Messrs. Walker 
and Burgess. As it is, in my opinion, of the utmost 
importance, both as regards the effect of the new 
Houses of Parliament, when viewed from the bridge, 
and the convenience of the public in passing over it, 
that the roadway should be made on the lowest pos- 
sible level, I would recommend that the form of the 
arches of the new bridge should be pointed, by which 
great facility would be afforded for accomplishing 
that very important object, namely, by materially 
reducing the thickness of the crown of the arches, 
within what is considered necessary for arches of the 
circular fourm. I am induced also to recommend 
this form of arch, on account of another very important 
practical advantage which it offers, namely, the 
elevation of its springing above the level of high 
water, by which the water-way through the bridge 
will be the same at all times of tide; whereas, at 
present, the spandrils of the arches offer an impedi- 
ment to the water-way at high water, nearly equal to 
one-twentieth of its sectional area, occasioning rapid 
currents with a considerable fall, and sometimes 
much danger to craft in passing through the bridge, 
under the influence of high winds. I consider it, 
also, of the greatest importance, in an artistic point 
of view, not only that the bridge should be materially 
lowered, but that it should be made to accord with 
the architecture of the new Houses of Parliament, 
in order that, both in composition as well as style, 
the ensemble should be harmonious and effective. 
Upon a rough estimate which I have formed of the 
cost of the new superstructure, I am satisfied it 
could be erected for about 120,000/., beyond the 
cost it will be necessary to incur to carry out Messrs. 
Walker and Burgess’s design for widening the present 
bridge to the extent proposed.” 


Mr. Barry considers the embankment on both 
sides of the river, from Vauxhall-bridge to London- 
bridge, next in importance to the rebuilding of the 
superstructure of Westminster-bridge. He says— 

* As there would doubtless be serious objections to 
a public road upon the embankment on the north 
side of the river, I confine my observations to the 
southern side of the river, where, if a road could be 
obtained, it would afford a succession of fine views 
of London, and the best situation for views of the 
new Houses of Parliament. Having maturely 
considered the subject, I think it would be prac- 
ticable to obtain a public road of ample width 
upon arches, from the termini of the South-Eastern 
and Dover and the Brighton Railroads, at the foot 
of London-bridge, to the terminus of the South- 
Western Railway at Vauxhall. The road might be 
raised upon arches to a level that would coincide 
with the levels of the roadways of the several bridges 
which it would intersect, by which means the water- 
side frontages of the several wharfs need not be in- 
terfered with in any material degree; indeed, the 
extent of such frontages might, by the means of docks 
of convenient form and size, be very considerably 
increased, and the archways might, to a great extent, 
be appropriated, if desired, to warehouses and other 
purposes of trade, By extending the archways to 4 
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sfficien sient depth fo the south of this road, a frontage 
for building might also be obtained, particularly op- 
ite Privy-gardensand the new Houses of. Parliament, 
where, if the houses were designed in masses, in re- 
ference te architectural effect, they would form an 
¥ ple and striking view from the north side of the 
river, and effectually screen the present low and mean 
display of unpicturesque buildings on the Surrey side. 
roposed houses, from being raised to a con- 
derable elevation, would have a fine command of 
the river and the principal public buildings of the 
metropolis, and having, in addition to thesead vantages, 
q southern aspect, would form very agreeable re- 
sidences, such as would probably be eagerly sought 
for by the owners of adjoining wharfs, either for their 
own occupation or that of their principal agents. 
Taking into consideration the private accommodation 
to the several wharfs, and the value of the new build- 
ing frontage, the proposed work would probably yield 
avery considerable return for the capital expended 
upon it, and when effected would not only form one 
of the most striking improvements of an ornamental 
character of which the metropolis is susceptible, but 
would materially conduce to the convenience, the 
comfort, and recreation of the public. It would 
also perhaps render unnecessary the line of road that 
has been projected from the termini of the railroads 
at the foot of London-bridge, through Southwark, to 
the foot of Westminster-bridge for the convenience of 
the west end of the town, asthe distance to that part 
of London would be materially shortened by taking 
the proposed embankment road and passing over 
Waterloo-bridge.” 

Of the local improvements immediately contiguous 
to the new Houses of Parliament and the approaches, 
Mr. Barry remarks :— 

“Old Palace-yard is proposed to be considerably 
increased in size by the demolition of the houses 
which now occupy that site, as well as the houses on 
both sides of Abingdon-street, by which means a fine 
area for the conveni of state processions, and the 
carriages of peers and others attending the House of 
Lords, as well as a spacious landing-place adjoining 
the river, would be obtained. The Victoria Tower, 
as well as the south and west fronts of the building, 
would thus be displayed to the best advantage. The 
Chapter-house would be laid open to public view, 
and if restored, would form a striking feature in con- 
junction with the Abbey ; and a considerable extent 
of new building frontage that would be obtained by 
this alteration might be occupied by houses of im- 
portance, in a style of architecture in harmony with 
the Abbey and the new Houses of Parliament, by 
which a grand and imposing efiect, as a whole, would 
be produced. As one means of improving the ap- 
proaches, I propose that the noble width of street at 
Whitehall should be extended southwards, by the 
removal of the houses between Parliament-street and 
King-street, by which the Abbey would be wholly 
exposed to view as far as Whitehall-chapel. The 
houses on the north side of King-street should be re- 
moved, for the purposes of substituting houses or 
public buildings, if required, of an imposing style of 
architecture. Millbank-street is proposed to be 
widened and improved, in order to make it a con- 
venient and effective approach from Millbank-road 
tothe Victoria Tower and Old Palace-yard. Tothill- 
street is also proposed to be widened and improved, 
inorder that it may be made an equally convenient 
and striking approach to the Abbey, the Houses of 

liament, and Whitehall, from the west end of 
the town, St. Margaret's Church, if suffered to re- 
nain in its present position, should be improved in its 
external decoration, in order that it may not disgrace, 
‘sit now does, the noble pile ofthe Abbey which rises 
ve it.’” 


Mr. Barry concludes with expressing a hope that 
although some of his suggestions may be considered 
impracticable, that at no distant period the embank- 
ments of the river, the enclosure of New Palace-yard, 
and the enlargement of Old Palace-yard, may be 
accomplished as “ improvements of the utmost im- 
portance whether as regards the beauty of the me- 
ttopolis, the effect of the new Houses of Parliament, 
make convenience as well as the enjoyment of the 

ic’? 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue daily papers announce the death, on Sunday 
last, at Brighton, of Mr. W. Stewart Rose, a man of 
rare accomplishments, lively wit, fine fancy, kind heart, 
and unassuming manners; and a delightful compa- 
nion, till bodily afflictions compelled him to retire 
altogether from society. He wasa son of the Right 
Hon. George Rose, and educated at Eton. His 
literary tendencies soon manifested themselves, and 
at the suggestion, we believe, of his father, altogether 
a practical man, he began his literary career with ‘A 
Naval History of the late War,’ the first volume of 
which was published in 1802. With a first volume, 
as might have been foreseen, the work concluded. 
The next year he was following the bent of his own 
fancies, and published a translation of ‘ Amadis de 
Gaul ;’ subsequently of § Partenopex de Blois,’ both 
from the French—of the ‘ Court and Parliament of 
Beasts,’ from the Animali Parlanti of Casti—the 
* Orlando Furioso,’ from Ariosto, the * Innamorato,’ 
from Berni, * Letters from the North of Italy,’ * The 
Crusade of St. Louis and King Edward the Martyr,’ 
and probably other works. He contributed, also, 
we believe, to both the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. 

A plan of considerable magnitude has been set on 
foot, and will soon »e carried out on the Birmingham 





Railway, for the improvement of the men employed 
upon it. A library is being formed, consisting of | 
works of a moral, historical, and religious nature, for | 
the use of the porters, policemen, &c. upon that ex- | 
tensive line. There are about twenty-two stations, | 
and forty volumes will be assigned to each station, to 
be changed as soon as they have been read through. 
The plan has been made, and is being carried into | 
execution, by the Company’s chaplain at Wolverton, 
the central station of the line, where a great number 
of workmen are congregated, and where considerable 
improvement has already been effected. This is the 
more interesting, as it will probably be followed by 
other railway companies, and public bodies employ- 
ing many labourers. The Directors of the Grand | 
Junction Railway have already appointed a chap- 
lain at their station at Crewe, and may be induced, 
in this respect, to follow so good an example. We 
hear, too, that a library has been established in the 
workhouse of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. The 
relieving officer, from a desire to afford instruction as | 
well as amusement to the inmates, has succeeded in 
inducing the Board of Guardians to allow a small 
circulating library to be placed in the institution, | 
consisting of such books as are approved of by the 

Guardians. There are at present 500 volumes, con- | 
sisting of books upon religious subjects, history, &c., 
the reading of which by the aged and infirm has 
afforded to them great relief during their abode in | 
the workhouse. We also announced, some time since, 

(ante, p. 221,) that libraries had been established at 

the several London police stations; the works either | 
to be read at the station-houses, or taken home under | 





restrictions: also among the servants at the Athe- | 
neum Club. The considerate attention to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the humbler classes, which 
has marked the last few years, has already borne its | 
good fruits, which will become daily more manifest. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Camden Society, | 
was held on Tuesday, Lord Braybrooke in the chair. | 
It appears from the reports of the council and audi- | 
tors, that the society is going on prosperously—that | 
the receipts last year were 1,620/., and the balance 
in hand 437/.—and that the society, limited to 1,200 
members, is full, and that there are many candidates 
for admission. Of works now in the press, the more 
important are the ‘ Promptorium,’ the * Dispatches 
of the French Ambassadors resident in England,’ 
and * A Collection of Letters relating to the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries.’ It was also announced, 
that in consequence of the state of his health, and 
the pressure of public business, Lord Francis Egerton 
had resigned the office of President. After a special 
vote of thanks to his Lordship, not only for his past 
services, but for the liberal kindness with which he 
had placed his private collection, printed and MS., 
at the service of the society, Lord Braybrooke was 
elected President. 

We must remind our readers that the Anniversary 
Dinner of the Literary Fund Society will take place 
on Wednesday next, his Grace the Duke of Suther- | 


| The ‘Snow Scene’ brought 51 guineas. 


| to have no solidity in such landscapes. 


land in the chair, and express a hope that there will 
be a strong muster of the friends of that excellent 
Institution. 

Some few pictures by the farmer's favourite painter, 
George Morland, were disposed of last Wednesday at 
Messrs, Christie & Manson's. The best, ‘A Snow 
Scene,’ was not of his best time, but somewhat after 
it, when he painted as he lived, rather too fast ;— 
when, like Pope's rhyming parson, he was * be-mused 
with beer,” not filled with the Muse's genuine in- 
spiration,—when English burgundy, at fourpence a 
quart, had so fattened his brain, that it could make 
little energetic exertion. Yet, from this very cause, 
his hand, always quick, became active to a fault : 
like the Rump orator’s tongue, 

Tlis painting-brush ran on, the less 

Of weight it bore, with greater ease. 
Nothing can be more facile and free than the work- 
manship of the ‘Snow Scene,’ nothing morgslight and 
superficial ; it is the perfection of dexterous dish-dash— 
all blotch and splotch, where every tint, though laid on 
with the carelessness of a trowel, hits the true place, 
and produces admirable effect at a distance. Clever 
imitation of reality, the cheap substitute for invention, 
characterizes the composition, as it does most of this 
painter's landscapes, which may be called literal 
plagiarisms from the book of Nature: Morland, after 
Mr. Bayes’s plan, when he caught a good idea in that 
wide-spread volume, “ pop! he slapped it down, and 


| made it hisown.” This merits praise, to be sure; for 


another person, had he as many eyes as bespeckle a 
peacock’s tail, would perhaps see with them as un- 


| discerningly as those do; but still it denotes a passive 


rather than an active kind of mental intelligence. 
‘A Heath 
Scene,’ 19 guineas: mere surface-work—earth seems 
*A Donkey 
and Goats,’ 13 guineas ; earlier and sounder, if not of 
stupendous excellence: Morland was so much of a 
pig-fancier, that his donkey resembles a hog nuzzling 
among garbage. Two other specimens—‘A little 


| Girl at her Book,’ and ‘ Horses at a Stable Door’— 


both small, brought proportional prices,—54 and 84 
guineas. 
On Wednesday last, an injunction was obtained 


| against a man of the name of * Henry Green Clarke, 


of No. 66, Old Bailey,” for various acts of literary 
piracy. This is the first proceeding under the Bill 
of last Session, and if it be followed up with energy, 
will soon put a stop to those disgraceful practices. 


| As we said some time since, (No. 787.) when we 


gave an outline of such a Society as we thought 
ought to be formed by authors and publishers, for 
mutual protection—the certainty that the law will 


| be enforced, would in twelve months save all further 
| necessity for enforcing it; it is the chance of impu- 


nity, that holds out the temptation; and, therefore, 
we have been pleased to sec, that so influential a 
house as that of Messrs. Longman & Co. have affixed 
a notice to all works lately published by them, stating 


| “that it is copyright, and that in case of infringement, 


they will avail themselves of the protection nowgranted 
by parliament.” What is the publishing history of 
this man Clarke? He it is that was alluded to by 
the American publishers, Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, 
when they flung in the face of the Foreign Quarterly, 
their proofs that literary piracy was not confined to 
the other side of the Atlantic, and adverted to the 
* Young Maiden’ and * Young Wife,’ of their coun- 
tryman Mr. Muzzy, which had been not only re- 
printed in England, but translated into * The 
English Maiden’ and * English Wife ;> and as a fur- 
ther blind, the “aurnor’’ of the former, in the pirat- 
ical edition, expresses “a hope that the volume will 
be acceptable to the maidens of England.” These 
“Old Bailey” pirates, be it observed, started into 
existence only last year ; at first, the firm was“ Tal- 
boys & Co."—in a few weeks it became “ Talboys, 
Clarke, & Co.’’—shortly after expanded into * Tal- 
boys, Clarke, and Wilson”—then * Talboys” was 
dropped, and the firm figured as * Clarke & Wilson” 
—this lasted only afew weeks, and it became “TH. G. 
Clarke & Co.”—-so that in less than a twelvemonth, 
this “Old Bailey” establishment has carried on its 
piracies under five different flags. 

The Emperor of Russia has honoured Mr. Hull- 
mandel, the lithographer, with a massive gold medal 
of merit, inscribed “ Premia Digno,” in approbation 
of his invention of lithotint. 
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The King of the French having sent M. Charles | 
Jourdain, the architect, to Africa, for the purpose of | 
executing some further buildings, in connexion with | 
the Chapel of Saint-Louis, recently erected in the | 
neighbourhood of the ancient Carthage, the Civil | 
List has put funds at his disposal, to promote the 
search after buried marbles, inscriptions, or other 
objects interesting to art and science, in the soil of 
the old city. M. Jourdain will remain to direct the 
excavations; and it is hoped, from his acquaintance 
with the localities, that they may yield results of 
value. 


Amongst publications forthcoming,we perceive the 
announcement of one which is looked for with some 
interest by the Parisian lovers of gossip. The Baron 
Meneval, private secretary to.Napoleon as consul and 
emperor, and subsequently secretary to the Empress- 
Regent, is about to publish a work entitled Napoléon 
et Marie Eouise; Souvenirs. Historiques—which, it is 
expected, will contain revelations, at once authentic | 
and interesting, of the inner life of the great actor | 
in the great drama of the century. 

The Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, the over- 
tures to ‘ Euryanthe’ and to the ‘Isles of Fingal,’ 
and some selections from ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ and 
* Armida’ (see our notice of the Ancient Concerts), 
were performed at the closing concert of the Parisian 
Conservatoire. We have heard, from.a source to be 
relied on, that Mr. Balfe’s opera is not likely to 
stand its ground at the Opéra Comique ; the composer, 
in his resolution to be French and piquant, having 
out-quadrilled the quadrille school of composers, while 
his instrumentation is wanting in. finish. Halévy’s 
‘Charles Six,’ on the same authority, is but a 
heavy piece of splendour—and the voice of Duprez, 
alas! sadly out of order. M. Roger, the favourite 
tenor of the Opéra Comique, has announced his inten- 
tion of essaying the grander and more serious style 
of French musical drama; but we should fear, from 
recollection, that the voice of this clever and am- 
bitious artist will not readily lend itself to his 
promotion. The Parisian musical season is now 
rapidly drawing to a close.—At Frankfort, a new 
opera by M. Ferdinand Hiller, * The Miller and his 
Child,’ isin preparation ;—and at Vienna, M. Nico- 
lai, the composer of ‘Il Templario,’ one of the 
worthiest of modern Italian operas, has been pro- 
ducing some compositions in the severe style of 
Palestrina, and after the old German pattern of fugue- 
writing, which have succeeded._We should be be- 
ginning to hear of autumnal musical festivals at home 
—but it is to be feared that the Income Tax has 
devoured the taste for them ! 


We must announce the death of Herr Lanner, 
the celebrated German waltz director, the most 
popular throughout Europe of all contemporary 
composers—his rival, Strauss, perhaps, excepted. 
So much beloved was he by the public of Vienna, 
that a procession of upwards of one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons is said to have followed his 
body to the grave, including the principal craftsmen’s 
guilds and the orchestra, headed by Strauss, of two 
hundred performers. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Notice is hereby given, that the EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on 


MONDAY NEXT, the 8th instant, at 12 o’Clock. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 1s. HENRY HOWARD, RB.A., Sec. 

Exhibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and Catalogues 
by applying at the Academy on Monday, after Twelve. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL~MALL, 
Closing of the present Exhibition. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS Is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening, and WILL BE CLOSED on SATURDAY, 
the 13th Instant. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

N.B. The Gallery will be reopened early in June, with one room by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, one by other deceased British Artists, and one 
by Ancient Masters. 





The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS at their 
GALLERY, PALL MALL East, is NOW OPEN. Open each day 
from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. HILLS, Secretary. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their Ga LLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing, the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 


EXHIBITION of the 











M. Bouton. Open from Ten till Five, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

A complete ron sins COTTON SPINNING MACHINERY, 
consisting of a CARDING, ROVING, and SPINNING FRAME. 
Cary’s NEW MICROSCOPE, m fying. SEVENTY-FOUR MIL- 

N TIMES. A NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS. The 

5 CTRICITY demonstrated by the COLOSSAL 

E E at a Quarter to Three Daily, and at 

Eight in the Evenings. Models of STEAM ENGINES and various 

kinds of MACHINERY IN MOTION. Lectures Daily on CHE- 

MISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, including the Steam 

Engine, by Dr. Ryan and Professor Bachhoffner. The CLASS LEC- 

TURES are continued as usual. Admission, ls. Schools, half-price.— 
Not open on Saturday Evenings. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, s 
crowded with rare andinteresting specimens of virti. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, 

rtraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 

om the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant ; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s, 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 








CROWDED! CROWDED!! MORE THAN EVERCROWDED!! 
is the ADELPHE THEATRE in every part with most Brilliant and 
Fashionable Audiences, who witness with Astonishment and Delight 
the Michty and seeming Superhuman Wonders of the cAT 
WIZARD of the NORTH; listening with rapture at the soul-delight- 
ing strains of the CAMPANOLOGIAN BAND. On Monday and 
every evening, the Great AMBIDEXTEROUS-PRESTIGITATOR 
will perform his Feats of Modern Scientific and Natural Magic, which 
have no parallel inthe World. The Campanologian Band will pour 
forth their Melodious Strains. -They are nightly received with un- 
bounded approbation. Visitors and strangers in London should not 
fail to visit the Great Wizard, who will make their eyes the fools o’ 
the other senses. His is the Cheapest, and the most Scientific and 
Wonderful Exhibition in London, (Strictly Moral.) 

oxes, 3s. Pit, ls. 6d. Gallery, 6¢. Second Price at Nine O'Clock, 
Boxes, ls. 6d. Pit, 1s.—Doors open at Seven, the Entertainments 
commence at Half-past, concluding by Eleven, Carriages in at- 
tendance at quarter before Eleven. Private Boxes, (containing six 
ll. 11s. 6d., to be had at the Box-office, from Ten till Five. As the 
Theatre is almost nightly crowded, it is advisable for parties visitin, 
the Boxes to secure their plages.. The front Circle is the Dress. 
The Wizard intends to give a series of MORNING PERFORM- 
ANCES, the first on Monday, the 15th; places can only be had in the 
Boxes, as the Pit will be filled by the Children of a public Institution, 
notice of which will be given next week. To all who wish to become 
Amateurs in the Mystic Science Instruction will be 
Wizard's ND-B 
at the Box-office. 


derived from the 
OOK OF PARLOUR MAGIC, price 1s. to be had 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


April 24,—Sir Charles Malcolm, V.P., in the chair., 


Resumed and concluded, the reading of Mr. Bol- 
laert’s paper on Texas. Mr. B. made several ex- 
cursions from Galveston—southward as far as Mata- 
gorda Bay, and eastward to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi; and he describes the features of the country 
over which he travelled. Of Texas he says, it is di- 
vided into three great natural divisions—the level, 
the undulating, and the mountainous; to which is 
sometimes added the smallest division, consisting of 
low and level land, contiguous to the sea, in the 
north-eastern portion of the Republic. All along the 
coast lie narrow islets, formed of saad, driven up by 
the wintls, currents, and tides, and cemented by 
oyster-shells, drift-wood, and sea-weed ; and behind 
them are marine and fluvial lagoons. The prevalent 
wind is from the S.E.; but sometimes it veers sud- 
denly to the north, when the land in the neighbour- 
hood of the lagoons becomes flooded. These lagoons 
harbour a great quantity of alligators. The published 
maps of the coast are very defective, but Commodore 
Moore has lately made good surveys of Galveston 
and Matagorda Bays. The shoals and passages over 
the bars vary considerably, but the pilots are intelli- 
gent, and, with the lead going, there ought to be no 
accidents. ‘The greatest danger is from the indraw- 
ing currents in calm weather. Galveston harbour is 
about thirty miles long, with no water drinkable but 
rain-water, collected in large vats; boring, to the 
depth of sixty feet, has been tried without success. 
Inthe Bay of Aransas, further south, fish is abundant, 
and the land around affords good pasture. The bay 
is full of islets, and can only be navigated by boats 
drawing but little water. At Corpus Christi, still 
further south, a trifling trade with the Mexicans from 
the Rio Grande has been carried on, but has been 
almost put a stop to by the unsettled state of affairs. 
From hence Mr. Bollaert returned to Galveston, 
and, on a second excursion, visited Passo Gabello, 
which he describes. At Tres Palacios the water is 
deep, and the Jronsides, of 260 tons, took in a full 
cargo of cotton here. As to the Colorado, the chief 
difficulty of its navigation is the raft. This, however, 
will probably be removed, a company having been 
formed for that purpose; the expense is estimated at 
30,000 dollars. Matagorda is pleasantly situated and 
healthy; the shores of the bay and the banks of the 
Colorado are well timbered, and the quality of the 
land excellent for cotton. Near Caney Creek the 





land is very fine for cotton, sugar, tobacco, and other 
tropical plants, and maize grows to great Perfection, 
Mr. B. having returned to Galveston, started aps: 
for Matagorda, passing by St. Louis, Velasco,Quintee 
and crossing the River St. Bernard, which has q 
bar and is of no width. On his way back the 
veller passed through Brazoria. The River 

here is deep, and the banks steep ; the land js Yell 
timbered, and there are many cotton plantations, 
The next excursion was to the Mississippi ; the coay 
to which, from the Sabine River, is even lower thay 
that of Texas. Mr. Bollaert ascended the mighty 
stream for a few miles, and then returned. His de. 
scription of the Delta is much the same as that which 
has so frequently been given. The last trip men. 
tioned was from Houston, the present seat of govern. 
ment, to Schwartwout, passing through Montgomery, 
Houston, Mr. Bollaert says, is well situated for com. 
mercial purposes, but he does not deem it so health 
as Galveston. The country round Schwartwout, on 
the Trinidad River, is comparatively well settled with 
plantations and farms: the produce is sent down the 
river to Galveston ; but the river cannot be depended 
on all the year round. The low lands of Texas are 
not healthy, and the cultivation of cotton should be 
left to Negroes, Of the population of Texas, Mr. B, 
calculates that there are 60,000 Whites, 80,000 In. 
dians, and 12,000 Negroes; total 152,000. The 
mean temperature of the day from the Ist of July to 
the end of August, was 80° Fahren. The paper goes 
on to give commercial details, and concludes with an 
account of the late expedition to Santa Fé. 





AstronomicaL Socrety.—A4pril.—F. Baily, Es, 


- President, in the chair.—W. Gravatt, Esq., waselected 


aFellow. The following communications were read: 
Extract of a letter from M. Bessel, dated Nov. 4, 
1842; and letters from Lieutenant G. B. G. Downes, 
Royal Engineers (Barbadoes), Professor Henderson 
(Edinburgh), Mr. Forster (Bruges), Mr. Nasmyth 
(Manchester), M. Littrow (Vienna), and Professor 
Schumacher, relating to the great comet of 1843, 
A Memoir on Astronomical Drawing, by P. Smyth, 
Esq., was partly read, and will be concluded at the 
next meeting. 





ZootocicaL Soctery.—April 30.—The Anniver. 
sary Meeting was held at Willis’s Rooms, Admiral 
Bowles in the chair.—The honorary secretary read the 
reports of the council and the auditors. They stated 
that it was the intention to increase the attraction of 
the gardens in the Regent’s Park, by building a new 
house for the exhibition of the carnivorous animals, 
where they could be seen to greater advantage, 
and to erect an edifice for the reception of the pre- 
served specimens. The council, taking into consi- 
deration the circumstance that the number of visitors 
had decreased, had resolved upon engaging a military 
band to perform in the gardens every Saturday during 
the summer, and had determined to allow Fellows to 
enter, and, under certain restrictions, introduce two 
friends on Sundays. The donations during the year 
had been unusually valuable. The number of Fel- 
lows now amounted to 2,483, and the corresponding 
members remained the same as last year. The visi- 
tors to the gardens had been 27,626 privileged, and 
107,459 of the public. The receipts during the year 
amounted to 10,087/., 18s. 10d., being less than the 
former year by 1,523/., and the expenditure 8,482, 
ls. 6¢.—The Earl of Derby was elected President, 
and the following gentlemen added to the council :— 
Col. Baker, the Right Hon. W. S. Bourne, H. Gam- 
ble, M.D., R. C. Griffith, Esq.,and M. Truman, M.D. 





Mepico-Boranicat Socrety.—April 27.—Earl 
Stanhope in the chair.— A communication, from Mr. 
Foote, on the Aconitum ferox was read. This plant, 
the most virulent vegetable poison of India, was first 
described by Dr. Wallich. It grows in elevated situ- 
ations in the Himalayan chain, and in the provinces 
of Surmour, Kumaon, and Nepaul. Richard has never 
met with it much lower than those places where the 
barometer was at 19 inches. The effects it produces 
are those of a narcotico-acrid poison, inducing inflam- 
mation of the alimentary canal, and acting remotely 
on the brain and spinal cord.—Dr. Cooke drew the 
attention to the subject of Cocculus Indicus. This 
article, which is scarcely ever used in medicine, and 
of no importance in the arts, is extensively import 
for the purpose of adulterating beer, To such a0 
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tent is this the case that writers on brewing openly 
acknowledge the fact, and give regular formule for 
its employment. One author states that it is impos- 
sible to brew a strong-bodied porter from malt and 
alone, and almost all concur in deliberately re- 
commending it, on the ground that it “ increases the 
nt strength of the beer, and improves its intox- 
hing properties.” About 1818 numerous prosecu- 
tions were instituted by the Excise against parties for 
selling or employing this substance. In many instances 
convictions were obtained, the persons pleading 
guilty with the view of escaping any investigation into 
the more serious charge of selling or using nux 
yomica for the same purpose. There can be no 
doubt that the latter is still employed to a certain ex- 
tent, but it is beyond dispute that the cocculus is used 
to an extent totally unsuspected by the public or the 
Government. Unfortunately no separate account 
of the quantity on which duty is paid is kept at the 
Custom House, but it is believed, for reasons hereafter 
iven, to be extremely small, and in many years nil. 
In 1832 duty was paid on 12,0001b., and in 1834 Dr. 
Pereira states that a single druggist sold 2,500 bags. 
Cocculus Indicus, in doses of two or three grains, will 
uce nausea, vomitings, and alarming prostration. 
eo ortwelve-grain dosesit killsstrong dogs by tetanic 
and convulsions. In still larger doses, death, 
both in man and animals, is speedily produced. The 
drug also kills plants. In small doses it causes sym- 
resembling intoxication, and is believed to be 
the substance used in cases of what is called hocuss- 
ing. Opium, which has been thought to be what is 
employed, will not produce the effects experienced 
by parties who have been hocussed. Taking the 
known deleterious powers of the substance into ac- 
count, and the proved fact of its being very exten- 
sively used by brewers, it would be evident that the 
public health must be injured by the practice of 
drugging beer. Indeed it is probable that the disease 
and death, often sudden, said to result from beer 
drinking, ought in many cases to be ascribed to the 
drugs with which it is impregnated. Mr. Mowbray 
ted that the Cocculus Indicus was principally used 
the small brewers, to whom it was supplied by a 
class of druggists styled brewers’ druggists ; one of 
these told him he sold about half a ton weekly. It 
was sent to the brewers. packed up in casks, and 
covered over with soda,a part of the latter being 
used in brewing, to assisp the solution of the cocculus, 
A very small portion of this drug paid the Customs 
duty ; it was passed as merchandise, and occasionally 
in the form of powder, under the name of linseed 
meal. The proper mode of discovering it in the 
adulterated liquid would be by the tests for its active 
principle, picrotoxine, the chief difficulty depending 
on the small quantity that would be present. 


Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.— April 24.—At the An- 
nual Meeting, held this day, the Earl of Aberdeen 
waste-elected President, T. Amyot, Esq., Treasurer, 
A. Way, Esq., Director, N. Carlisle, Esq., and Sir 
H. Ellis, Secretaries, with the following Council:— 
H. Gurney, Esq., H. Hallam, Esq., W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., Viscount Mahon, T. Stapleton, Esq., (new 
Members) J. Y. Akerman, Esq., E. Blore, Esq., Dean 
of Peterborough, E. Hawkins, Esq., Rev. J. Hunter, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., Lord Monteagle, Captain W. 
H. Smyth, W. J. Thomas, Esq., and Sir C. G. Young. 
In consequence of the death of the Duke of Sussex, 
the anniversary festival was postponed, 








InstituTION oF C1viL ENGINEERS.—May 2.—The 
President in the chair. No papers were read, and 
the evening was occupied by a renewed discussion 
on brick-making: a model of Mr. Hunt’s machine 
for making bricks and tiles was exhibited, with 
specimens of its produce. 

A description was also given of the process invented 
by Mr. Prosser for forming tiles, tessere, &c. (see 
ante p. 266.) 

The monthly ballot took place, when the following 

idates were elected: Messrs. A. Greeve and 

John Chisholm, as Members; Messrs. J. A. V. 

Barrieros, A. Upward, G. B. Maule, and H. 8, 
y, as Associates. 





- MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

ox. Geographical Society, half-past 8, P.M. 

Tugs. Institution of Civil Engineers,’ 8.—:Observations on the 
toni of the Sub 


‘eri P 
Reservoir in the Chalk Basin of London.’ Continua- 





ous 
tion of the paper read at the Institution, May 31st, 1842, by 








Rev. J.C. ¢ ‘buck.—* ip of a Water Meteor,’ 
by P. Carmichael.—‘ ya of Machines for raising 
and lowering Miners,’ by J. Taylor. 
feckesien) Society, 8.—Scientific Business. 

rol y, 8, 


— Meteo > 8. 
WED. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
~- tae Fund, 3,—Annual Dinner, 6. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. H. Fardon ‘On the Improvement 


Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Roya! Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. B. Williams ‘ On Drawing 
‘om Models Practical Perspective.’ 

Astronomical Society, 8. 

Philological Society, 8. 








PINE ARTS 


THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 

Wirnovrt the least intention of making the elder 
of the tribe jealous, by praises bestowed on the 
younger, or vice versd, we shall consider the exhibi- 
tions of the Society and of the New Society of Water- 
Colour Painters in company: passing from Pall Mall 
East to Pall Mall, and back again, as the humour 
seizes us. Indeed, thereseems noreason, intelligible to 
the by-stander, why the two bodies of painters should 
not unite, the art being hardly so unlimited in its 
effects, or so numerous in its professors, as to make 
the present division reasonable. 

We are pleased with both these exhibitions: not 
pleased to miss, from the rooms of the elder Society, 
the drawings of Mr. Lewis; but it is something to find 
there another first-class exhibitor in high force, and 
—what is better—attempting a new order of subjects. 
Not only does Mr. Cattermole give us, in his scene 
(123) from Peveril of the Peak, one of those baronial 
interiors in which he is unrivalled—not only one of 
his most forcible and picturesque studies of armour in 
(138) Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, the stern and 
stealthy avenger of Scott's ballad—not only another 
Menastery Door (148), this time excellent in its quaint 
humour,—but he has also made a raid into the do- 
mains of Landscape, and with great success. A pair 
of small subjects, (162) The Syren’s Turret, and (172) 
The Faithful Minstrel, are composed in the true 
ballad spirit, though each contains little more than a 
fragment of turret, and moat, and tree, with a trouba- 
dour figure or two, suitable to the scene. The freedom 
of hand with which these are touched, is admirable : 
the tone of colour rich, and, though conventional, en- 
tirely free from the reproach of blackness, which 
clings to some of the artist’s interiors, and which 
would appear to be a temptation besetting water- 
colour art, if we are to judge from certain clever 
landscapes in this collection, by Mr. Bentley and Mr. 
Callow. But the most remarkable of Mr. Cattermole’s 
new contributions is his park scene at Donnington 
Castle, (333) After the Second Battle at Newbury : 
an encampment of the Royalist army, with the 
keep of the royalist stronghold in the distance ; and 
the full moon struggling out from a mass of clouds, 
touching here and there the gigantic trees, and glim- 
mering upon the morions and the cannon of the 
troopers. The design of this bold and clever drawing 
calls up remembrances of Macaulay's ballads—the 
technical execution deserves even more praise. As 
a piece of effect, the work is excellent: here and 
there a point may be forced, it is true, but the freedom 
of hand is admirable ; especially in the attitudes and 
foliage of the trees, which have the vigour of some of 
the grand old landscape painters. 

Those curious to observe the different manner in 
which two clever men will treat natural phenomena 
of the same order, are referred from Mr. Cattermole’s 
landscape to the Moonrise, by Mr. Bright (364) the 
best landscape in the Exhibition Room of the New 
Society. Here, however, we have no historical asso- 
ciation, nothing of romance, save what must belong 
to the hour in the quietest home-scene : yet out of a 
combination of tree and sward unmarked by any 
striking feature, Mr. Bright has contrived to give us 
repose in all its solemnity, in all its sweetness—and 
this without a single artifice. The depth of his 
colouring is only equalled by its richness—his free- 
dom of hand is united with a due regard to finish. 
Mr. Bright exhibits other landscapes, 4 Scene in North 
Devon (73) being the largest—we may add, the most 
general favourite—parts of which deserve the high 
praise due to the work from which we have just 
parted. A certain flatness, however, and want of tex- 
ture, are observable in the foreground: for the cure 
of this, we know not a better prescription than study 








of Copley Fielding—who is in nothing more felicitous 
than in the force and richness of this portion of his 
drawings. We need but instance his view from Til- 
gate Forest (152), one of the most attractive land- 
scapes in Pall Mall East, altogether clear of a certain 
papery flimsiness, which (under pretext of trans 
parency and aérial effect) has crept into more than 
one of the artist’s larger landscapes. 

Neither Society is rich in historical compositions, the 
New water-colourists, however, are the more ambitious. 
Mr. E. Corbould and Mr. Warren fly at high game in 
their scriptural subjects: for the first has essayed a 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria (391) and the second 
Christ's Sermon (106). It may seem sarcastic to say 
that both works are incurably pretty: but such is 
the truth. The expression which Mr. E. Corbould 
approached last year, in his drawing from the New 
Testament, has forsaken him on the present occa- 
sion. There is a certain grace in his work,—but the 
thing which will most strike the eye is a coquetry 
with delicate and gay colours, only sufferable in 
boudoir-art. In Mr. Warren’s ‘Sermon’ we are not 
so much attracted by the Preacher come to deliver 
the most tous ge ever vouchsafed to man- 
kind, nor by the Twelve, who are his chosen minis- 
ters, as by one or two costumes, rigorously correct, 
and obtrusively prominent, and one or two Egyptian 
heads, in which Mr. Warren turns his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Oriental life and character to good 
account. While looking at this clever display of 
mechanical skill, it was impossible not to recollect 
that to the fallacy, here somewhat flagrantly illus- 
trated, Wilkie sacrificed his valuable life! It is true 
that Mr. Warren has not the invention of the painter 
of * The Rent-day ;’ that he is not absorbed by the 
story in hand as earnestly as that conscientious and 
truth-loving man ; but the principle is a wrong one, 
even though it fell into the hands of a Raphael, and 
the young Germans, with all their pedantic quietism, 
disdain of ad captandum or t, and attachment 
to what is formally antique, are nearer to the root of 
the matter, because more spiritual. The true field 
of employment for Mr. Warren’s peculiar talent is 
in such a composition as his Arabs of the Bishereen 
Desert (7), an impressive work, cleverly touched. 
—Mr. Corbould’s elegance and tenderness find 
their best occupation in such subjects as The Page (92) 
orsome of the fair ladies here exhibited, to whose 
smiles and satins he gives such a fascinating noto- 
riety. In this popular style, however, he will find a 
formidable rival in Mr. Stone, whose Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui cofite (269) is as nice a version of 
a Cymon’s unreadiness and an Iphigenia’s impatience 
as Art has recently afforded. Mr. Wright, too, may 
enter the lists with Mr. Corbould, in right of some 
half-score of elegant conversation pieces, which adorn 
the walls and the screens in Pall Mall East. Should 
foils be wanted, Mr. Richter’s blue-eyed and cherry- 
lipped charmers will tell our beauty-painter where- 
abouts those desiderata abound. 

Beside Messrs. Corbould’s and Warren’s drawings, 
the New Society has other figure-pieces of some pre- 
tension. In one of these (343) by Mr. Wehnert, 
Martin Luther is the hero: the redoubtable Doctor 
is disclosed to us reading one of his counterblasts 
against Papistry to a chosen circle of friends and 
fellow dissentients. This is but an ambitious failure: 
the preponderance of heavy red flesh-tints, and 
heavier black shadows, would drag down the compo- 
sition were it twice as forcibly conceived. This is no 
longer water-colour art, but a clumsy attempt after 
oil, from which nothing can result but failure—the 
want of success holding proportion with the elabo- 
ration. 

Better, after its kind, than the above, though more 
flagrant in its tones than we like, is the Cinderella 
(252, New Soc.) of Miss F. Corbaux. The spirit of 
the sweet old faéry tale must have been with the 
lady when she devised a Clorinda and Tisbde so spite- 
ful—a heroine so i t and graceful as are here 
before us. The swelling vanity of one sister, the 
bony shrewdness of the other, are capitally hit off: and 
inasmuch as caricature is easier than artless beauty, 
they are, after their ugly kind, much “ worthier” 
than the oppressed sitter in the chimney-corner, 
Yet worse Cinderellas have been exhibited by 
men whose names, too, are graced by two magical 
initials. We naturally think of Miss Sharpe and 
Miss Corbaux in company :—the more so, since the 
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former, by one of the largest groups, contributed to 
the elder Water-colour Exhibition, seems ambitious 
of filling the void created by the death of her sister, 
Mrs. Seyffarth. And both (as Mrs. Jameson once 
expressed it, meaning praise the while) are essen- 
tially womanly artists. But Miss Sharpe’s Little 
Dunce (110) is calculated seriously to disappoint 
those who have admired her talent, and hoped for 
its progress. Prettiness of feature and humour of 
expression, but imperfectly compensate for want of 
clearness in telling the story, for a glossy meretri- 
ciousness of colour, and, least of all, for more than 
negligent drawing. We might have been content, 
however, to overlook these faults, did not a certain 
Una (241), and a certain Domestic Scene (284) force 
upon us the impression that they are habitual, not 
exceptional. How good intentions can have become 
so bewildered, and merits so vitiated, it were a waste 
of time to imagine—the thing is now to sound an 
alarm, if, indeed, a chance of cure and return yet 
remain. 

Turning to the works of the sterner sex, we must 
pause for a moment before Mr. Tayler’s scene from 
* The Vicar of Wakefield’ (167), that often-painted 
crisis, when Vanity on horseback encountered meek 
Rebuke a-foot, returning from church. We have not 
yet forgotten Mr. Muiready’s charming design of the 
redoubtable Sunday procession; but Mr. Tayler’s 
arrangement of the figures is so totally different, that 
any comparison between the two groups would be 
absurd; and thus it is not from pre-occupation that 
we cannot forgive the artist for his version of the 
dear Vicar’s wife. Complacent she was, we know— 
proud of herself, and prouder of her daughters—but 
then, she had the innocence (forgive the poor play 
upon words) of a primrose! Who, more readily than 
her mature self, fell into the snares of Lady Blarney 
and the Honourable Miss Skeggs? Now, here, she 
resembles one of those well experienced ladies far 
more strongly than she ought to do. Here, too, we 
miss the rural bloom of Olivia and Sophia: they are 

retty and fresh-coloured coquettes—nothing more ; 

r. Burchell and Moses have received ampler justice. 
There is a want of concentration in the whole group, 
which detracts from its effect; but Mr. Tayler im- 
proves, year by year, in firmness of hand. 

The New Society has, of course, its scene from 
Goldsmith’s ever green tale;—Mr. Absolon havy- 
ing chosen the moment of distress, when the Vicar 
is taken to gaol, accompanied by his family. Though 
this is the artist's most ambitious, drawing, it is by 
no means his best. The painter's character lags behind 
the novelist’s words—for pathos we have affectation ; 
and we denounce this all the more unsparingly, 
believing Mr. Absolon capable of far better things. 
At all events, his simple figure (226) of Mercy at the 
Gate, from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ though possibly 
a work of slight labour, is worth twenty such draw- 
ings as the above, being good enough in its graceful 
purity to make us ask for more illustrations of John 
Bunyan from the same source. 

We had hoped, seeing that the Royal Academy 
doors open on Monday, to have this week completed 
our report on the Water-colour Exhibitions; but 
this is rendered impossible by the number of draw- 
ings still claiming honourable mention; the rest, 
therefore, another day. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN has the honour to acquaint the 
nobility, her friends, and the public that her GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place, under the patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen a eee in the Concert Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
FRIDAY, May 19. Princi Performers :—Mesdames Grisi, Per- 
siani, Caradori Allan, Brambilla, and Alfred Shaw :—Signors Mario, 
Lab! ornasari, Brizzi, and F. Lablache. Pianoforte Solo, M. 
Violin Solo, Signor Camillo Sivori. Conductor, M. 
Arrangements are pending with other distinguished 
artistes.—Boxes, for Six Persons, 3\ and 4 guineas; Stalls, 1 guinea; 
Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. To be had at the principal Music-sellers, and 
at the residence of Madame Caradori Allan. 


UNDER ROYAL AND DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE.— 
MISS DOLBY and MISS ORGER beg to announce their CONCERT 
will take _— at the Hanover Square ns, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, May 18, 1843, to commence at Eight O’Clock precisely. 
Tickets, 7s. each, Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., to be had of Miss Dolby, 
34, Berners-street, Miss Orger, 10, Southamp treet, Bl b 
and at the Principal Music Shops. 
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Ancient. Concerts.—The programme of the 
Fourth Concert contained many features calling for 
remark. One of these was the appearance of Herr 
Staudigl, who sang the song from ‘ Die Zauberfldie,’ 
which he has made his own—another aria, by Mo- 
zart, with clarinet obligato, less familiar to us, — 





taking part in some concerted pieces, Though he 
produced an unusual effect upon his lethargic audi- 
ence, we never heard him to less advantage: this 
we attribute to the dragging and mechanical style of 
accompaniment prevalent at these Concerts—a draw- 
back hardly to be overcome by the most peremptory 
singer, and not to any failure in his voice, or any 
deficiency of his wonted expressiveness. We know 
not how enough to reprobate the concoction which 
immediately followed Herr Staudigl’s first song. 
This was one of Beethoven's sacred songs with piano- 
forte accompaniment,—transposed, scored, tagged 
with a chorus, and, of course, as ineffective as music 
so treated must be. We had hoped that the day 
of such experiments was gone by, at least at the An- 
cient Concerts, the repertory of which embraces all 
the classical music of Italy, Germany, France, and 
England. A German Hymn (author unmentioned), 
and sung by Madame Brambilla, with chorus, to 
Italian words, was another piece of manufacture, we 
suspect ; at all events, it was not better worth per- 
forming than one of our own Tabernacle tunes, 
which would throw Orthodoxy into fits—so much is 
there ina name! But we could almost forgive the 
puerility of the above, for the sake of Gluck’s ex- 
quisite solo and chorus from ‘ Armida,’—* E l’amor 
che ritien in catene.” How this writer has escaped 
being placed among the highest order of melodists 
we cannot comprehend, save on the hypothesis that 
the world is unwilling to recognize two gifts in the 
same man, and hence Handel is always “ giant” for 
the million, and Mozart expressive, &c. &c. As- 
suredly there are no tunes by any tune-monger 
ancient or modern, which will wear longer than 
Gluck’s ‘Che faro,—no outpouring of sweetness 
more delicate, more fresh, or withal more luxurious 
than the strains of enchantment belonging to his 
chivalresque opera. The hearing of this delicious 
chorus, the very perfection of picture-music, and the 
eloquent enthusiasm of our Berlin correspondent, 
have revived an idea worth throwing out, which 
must, sooner or later, be realized. Why should not 
the management of Drury Lane give us * Armida’ ? 
The work comprises every choral and scenic effect, 
in which that theatre is so strong, the drama has the 
old established charm of familiar romance; the 
music is as new to the English public, as if it had 
been written yesterday ; and how full of beauty let 
every musician declare! We are confident that the 
suggestion is worth serious consideration for the sake 
of art as well as of profit. Returning to the An- 
cient Concert, we can now only record our delight 
in the repetition of the magnificent *‘ Credo’ of Hum- 
mel’s mass in p, and say that Mr. Phillips never de- 
claimed his recitative from ‘ Belshazzar’ with greater 
force and dignity,—and that Miss Birch, Madame 
Caradori Allan, and Mr. Bennett worthily filled their 
parts in the Concert. Callcott’s glee, * With sighs, 
sweet rose,” made us wish for Miss Hawes to lead it ; 
the male counter-tenor, above all asa solo voice, bids 
fair to become a curiosity ; but we are impatient of 
the last days of its reign. 


Concerts.—The Concert Season may be said to 
have fuirly set in with the entertainments given last 
week by Mr. Muhlenfeldt and Mr. Mudie, which 
seem to have given satisfaction to the clients of the 


two professors. The want of a commanding tenor 
singer admitted, London has rarely been so rich in 
the materials for a concert as this year: yet rarely 
have musical affairs looked more stagnant. The 
reason, we suspect, lies near the surface. The time is 
not far distant when the public will again call for 
orchestral accompaniment, to relieve the monotony 
of one operasong or instrumental solo after another. In 
proportion, too, as the taste forchoral music advances, 
the desire for full performances must revive. Why 
then should not some competent and enterprising per- 
son prepare to meet the want, by getting up an orches- 
tra, which should be exclusively at the service of con- 
cert-givers, especially for due rehearsal, without the 
chance of interference from theatrical engagements? 
It is needless to point out, that were such a body 
efficiently organized, not only would its performances 
stand a chance of attaining that precision which is 
not to be looked for from the heterogeneous bands 
now so rarely collected, but that the trouble of ar- 
rangement, &c. would be essentially simplified ; while, 
thanks to the increased facilities of railway commu- 





nication, there could be no want of occupation for 
a well-proportioned and well-trained body, to whom 
the most favourite and newest compositions of the 
classical masters of Germany and France yer 
familiar. 





Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—Acting upon the 
signal and unexpected “hit” made by Sig. Fornasari 
in ‘ Belisario,’ the ruling powers at Her Majestyy 
Theatre have hastened to produce him ina reper- 
tory of parts, with few of which, it is to be presumeq 
he was practically familiar, thus gratifying public 
curiosity at the expense of the permanent reputation 
or further progress of the artist. We have had 
Assur and Figaro in rapid succession ; and Don Gio. 
vanni was announced for last night. The result of 
such thriftless extravagance is already manifest: the 
enthusiasm of the town is cooling with respect to the 
new basso. Not a few have discovered that in ‘Semi. 
ramide’ he was not equal to the brilliancy of Ros 
sini’s music: not a few have perceived, that in *]| 
Barbiere, the vis comica, which ought to animate the 
creation of Beaumarchais and Rossini, was lacking: 
hence, on Tuesday, the greatest applause was given to 
the Don Bartoloof Lablache, while there was more talk 
of Tamburini than ought to have been current 80 sooa 
after the brilliant appearance of his successor, For 
this we are sorry. Signor Fornasari owns certainly 
one of the most magnificent voices ever heard within 
the walls of any theatre: his person is prepossessing; 
there is an appearance, too, of zeal and conscientious- 
ness in his performance, which is the best acknow- 
ledgment an artist can make for public favour, He de- 
serves, therefore, to have had time given him, as well 
as opportunity,—time to reconsider defects and to 
heighten excellencies—and a judicious attention to 
this on the part of the management, would have been 
good, though long-sighted policy. As it is, the repu- 
tation which has so suddenly started up, may run 
down as suddenly: and it is well thatthe case should 
be fairly stated while there is a chance of retaining 
matters in equilibrio. Nothing that industry can do 
is wanting to the Figaro of Signor Fornasari: and 
inasmuch as the music is less figurative than that of 
Assur, he sings it with greater finish, but well-a-day 
for the merriment of the part! The opera would 
have been dull as a Requiem, but for the frolicsome 
activity of Father Lablache, who was never more 
whimsically droll, never more musically effective, 
but for the smorfie of Grisi, that comeliest of Rosinas, 
and blithe as comely, who was never airier in her exe- 
cutive flights. Signor Mario is a very graceful Lin- 
doro, almost the best in our recollection, singing with 
greater refinement and flexibility than he has done 
this season. Signor F. Lablache is the least satisfac- 
tory of Don Basilios; but, ou the whole, the opera is 
strongly cast, and admirably conducted. An odd 
proof of Signor Costa’s entire command over his band 
was given on Tuesday—at the expense, we must add, 
of his musical scrupulosity. The well known duett, 
* All’ idea,’ was begun in Fr, for the accommodation, we 
presume, of Signor Fornasari; towards the middle, 
however, of the final stretto the orchestra very un- 
ceremoniously resumed the original key of the compo- 
sition: an effect which, though it passed unperceived 
by the audience, was, to our ears, more comical than 
welcome. 





Sr. James’s Tueatre.—The engagement of M. 
Vernet has come to a close, without his inimitable 
farcical powers exciting the sensation which might 
reasonably have been anticipated. He has been well 
received, but not, as at home, eagerly followed ; it was 
hardly to be expected, indeed, that a courtly Londoa 
audience should thoroughly relish his broad Paris 
fun. Then, too, he has wanted playfellows. At home 
his irritability or joviality or ancient coxcombries 
break out in the worshipful company of such ad- 
mirable supporters as Madame Flore, and Madame 
Bressant, and Odry, and Lafont, and Levassor 
Here the one swallow has been expected “to make 
a summer,” for M. Cartigny, clever though he be, 
and Madame Doche, were she twice as pretty and 
ingenuous, are hardly up to “his mark;” while M. 
Levassor, who has arrived to introduce the broadest 
Parisian polissonerie, has been exhibited by himself 
“as a star.” By this time, however, the latter 8 
joined by Mdlle. Déjazet, and their united gambols— 
more pleasant, we fear, than profitable—ought surely 
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to stir up mirth, this dullest of dull springs, if it be 
in the power of witty Impudence to do it! 





vent GARDEN.—The precipitate closing of 
Covent Garden Theatre, after all the magnificent an- 
nouncements made by the lessee, is a catastrophe 
ghich will occasion small surprise, either to the 
artists or the public. The disadvantages under which 
any person labours, who undertakes the management 
of one of those gigantic tombs (not temples) of the 
Drama are heavy enough ; and if to these be added 
vant of systemand want of capital, the issue is certain. 
When we read that Madame Ronzi de Begnis was 
to appear after Miss Kemble contemporaneously 
with Madame Grisi in * Norma,’ that Madame Eu- 
genie Garcia was to personate the hackneyed charac- 
ter, made her own by Malibran, and that Staudigl, 
by being thrust into a second-rate Italian part, was 
denied due opportunity of exhibiting his powers as a 
classical vocalist and a first-rate actor, we felt sure the 
undertaking was fast “* nodding to its fall.” But the 
end has come sooner than even we expected ; too 
soon, indeed, to allow an opportunity of reporting on 
these ill-chosen novelties. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences, April 17.—A paper on 
the voltaic pile was read by M. Delarive.—M. Cahours 
made a communication respecting an oil used in 
rfumery, which is obtained from the heath called 
Gaultheria procumbens. The interesting portion of 
this communication is that the spirit of wood, which 
has been found only in pyroligneous products, exists 
in this heath under the influence of vegetation.—A 
communication was received from M. Hommaire- 
Dehel, on the difference of the level between the 
Caspian Sea and the Sea of Azoff. Several scientific 
men have been charged by the Russian government 
toascertain the level between these two seas; but 
the results have differed so much that a verification 
was necessary, and this was undertaken by M. Hom- 
maire-Dehel, in 1838; but it was not until September, 
1839, that he could establish his points of survey. 
M. Hommaire-Dehel, now reports that 18.30 metres 
isthe difference of level between both seas. It re- 
sults, from the observations made by M. Hommaire- 
Dehel on the shores of the three seas of Southern 
Russia, at the mouths of the different rivers and 
streams in the steppes of Astracan, and at the sea of 
Azoff, that the Caspian sea had formerly a much 
higher level, and that it was united with the Black 
Sea, at a period anterior to any existing historical 
records. Already this idea as to the junction of the 
two seas has been muintained, but it was said that 
the Black Sea had become lower by piercing its way 
through the Bosphorus, and shedding its waters into 
the sea of Marmora. The sinking of the Caspian Sea 
has been accounted for by the lowering of the basin, 
but M. Hommaire-Dehel gives an explanation of this, 
which he conceives more natural, by observing that 
the Caspian Sea has very few tributaries, and that a 
diminution in the waters of the Oural and the Volga 
has been a sufficient cause for the lowering of the 
level of this sea.— April 24.._A second paper was 
read by M. Delarive on the voltaic pile—A paper 
on the torpedo was received from M. Matteuce. The 
authorstates that he has tried a number ofexperiments, 
the result of which is to show the analogy between the 
electric organs of the torpedoand muscular contraction. 
—M. Becquerel read the report of a communication 
from M. Duport, on the silver mines. of Mexico.— 
M. Regnault read a report on the apparatus of M. 
Chuart, for indicating the presence of gas in mines or 
elsewhere, so as to enablé persons to guard against ex- 
Plosions. ‘Ihe report states that, from the delicacy of 
the apparatus, it will not answer the purpose contem- 
plated. A paper was received from MM. Dangin and 
Flandrin, on a series of experiments, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether lead and copper really exist 
in the blood and intestines of man in a normal state ; 
and they reported that they have come to a conclusion 
that they do not. As regards poisoning by either of 
these metals, the authors of the paper state that they 
are able to discover it, if mixed only to the extent 

of a hundred-thousandth part with organic matter. 
P pit Pherson's China.—In the review in your paper, of the 
ovember, 1842, of my ‘Two Years in China,’ I observe 
you remark on the striking similarity between certain 
of my narrative and that of Capt. E. Bingham’s. 
sause of this will at once be obvious when I tell you, 





that the gallant captain has pirated whole passages from 
articles I had contributed to the ‘Chinese Repository,’ and 
transferred them verbatim to his work as his own. In justice 
to myself,as well as to the public, it is but fair that you give 
insertion to this letter in your valuable journal. 
Iremain, &c. 
Mucktul Hydrabad. D. M‘Pherson, M.D. 
23rd Feb. 1843. Madras Army. 

Metropolitan Improvements.—A_ Bill has been 
brought into Parliament by the Earl of Lincoln, *‘ for 
the better regulating the buildings of the metropolitan 
districts, and to provide for the drainage thereof.” 
The principal enactments relate to strength of walls, 
construction of foundations, &c., but those of most 
interest are to secure proper ventilation and drainage 
in the dwellings of the poorer classes. These set forth 
that the walls of no house shall be built higher than 
ten feet from their foundations before its drains shall 
have been built and made good into the common 
sewer, or if there be none, into proper and sufficient 
cesspools; that with regard to houses already built, 
and not properly drained, the Commissioners of 
Sewers shall be empowered to require their owners to 
construct such drainage as the proposed act will 
require of the builders of new houses ; that no house, 
built or to be built, shall be without that accom- 
modation, which, for the sake of health and decency, 
every house ought to have; that there shall be no 
underground room, or cellar occupied as a dwel- 
ling-place, unless it shall contain 100 square or 
superficial feet, shall have an open space or area 
adjoining its front, back, or external side, of three 
feet in width, and unless it shall have a window 
opening into such area, together with a fire-place and 
proper flue; and that no street shall be formed of 
less width in every part than 30 feet; no alley, with 
one entrance, of less than the same width; no alley, 
having two entrances, of less than 20 feet in width ; 
and “that every dwelling house which shall be 
hereafter built on any old or new foundations shall 
have an enclosed back-yard, or an open space of at 
least one square (that is, 100 square or superficial 
feet), exclusive of any building therein, except where 
such dwelling-house shall be built on foundations 
either wholly or partly old, then such open space may 
have buildings thereon, but not to be carried up be- 
yond the level of the ceilings of the underground and 
ground floors.” 

The Temple Church.—The very necessary addition 
of a font has recently been made to the Temple 
Church, which is placed on the south side of the 
entrance in the Round Church. It is cut out of one 
fine block of Caen stone, after a beautiful example in 
Alphington Church, near Exeter. Its form is circular, 
narrowing towards the base. The middle and lower 
part consists of interlaced arches springing from 
twelve columns in low relief. ‘The upper portion has 
a rich continuous flowing frieze, containing twelve 
compartments; within these, mingled with the scrow], 
are grotesque representations of man, dragons, birds, 
and various animals, mostly at war with each other. 
An allegory is thought by some to lurk in these 
grotesques, intended to represent the state of nature 
induced by the fall, in contradistinction to a state of 
Grace which follows Baptism. 

Two Antique Stone Coffins have been found by the 
excavators employed on the Roun Railroad, each 
covered by an enormous semi-circular stone lid, and 
having immediately above them a layer of vegetable 
earth, though buried to a depth of three metres in 
the sand of the plain. The first, which was in all 
respects sound, contained only a phial and a little 
dust. In the second, which was broken, and had evi- 
dently long been so, notwithstanding the consequent 
admission of moisture, the skeleton was found entire, 
and in such high preservation, that not a tooth was 
gone. The figure is a woman’s, with the feet turned 
towards the west, at once rebutting the presumption 
of Christian burial. The tomb kas neither sculptured 
ornament nor inscription; but between the thigh 
bones of the skeleton were two small rings of copper, 
and two bronze Roman medals, on one of which it is 
believed, that the head and name of Constantine may 
betraced. At the feet were a small vase, in reddish 
earth, and five glass vases, two of which were broken 
in the getting out, and the remaining three are re- 
markable for their dimensions and elegance. 
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London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c., 16s. bound, 
IFE and TIMES of PETRARCH, 
With NOTICES of BOCCACIO and IIIS ILLUSTRIOUS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

> Author of * ‘The Pieasures oi Hope,’ &c. 
“This work must take its place in our luraries as one of the 
most interesting and important historical works of our time.” — 


Sun. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborovgh-street. 





Price 1s. 
HE REVENUE in JEOPARDY from 
SPURIOUS CHEMISTRY. 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
URAL CHEMISTRY. 
By EDWARD SOLLY, Esq., jun. F.R.S., 
Experimental Chemist to the Horticultural Society of London, 
Hon. Mem. of the Royal Agricultura! Society, and Lecturer 
on Chemistry at the Royal Institation. 
London: 3, Charles-street, Covent-Garden. 


“ Bound in cloth, price 6s. . 
HYMICAL EXPERIMENTS, illustrating the 
Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of Chy- 
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Engravings of Apparatus, &c. By G. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
Dictionary of Commerce, Part 5, price 7d., now 
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G: Berger, Holywell-street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


Just published. price ls. 

A CORRECTED REPORT of the SPEECH 
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Vol. XIV., containing “ Experiments with the 
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“ It is a book of no common merit.” — Bristol Mirror. 
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8, New Burlington-street, May 6, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY wit 1MMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

1. GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of *‘ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
and * The Court of England underthe Houses of Nassau and 
Hanover.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

2. THE FALSE HEIR. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Au- 
thor of * Darnley,’ * The Gipsy,’ * Forest Days,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

3 THE RHONE, the DARRO, and the GUADALQUI- 
VIR: a Summer Ramble i in 1812. By Mrs. ROMER. In 2 vols. 
8vo. with Embellishments. 

4. THE BUSY BODY; a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


5. EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND in 1842; with 
Sketches of Greece and the Levant. By W. DREW STENT, 
B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

6. CHRONICLES of GRETNA GREEN. By PETER 
ORLANDO wre In post rl 

WORKS NOW R 

1. HISTORY < of ‘the REVOLUTIONS, ‘INSURRECTIONS, 
and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W. C, TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Ea College Dublin, Author of * Romantic Biography of the 

of Elizabeth, *&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

_ TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRAIRIES, 
the ANAHU AC and ROCKY MO QUNT ANS. spt ip the ORS 
TERRITORY. By THOMAS J. FARNHAM. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

3. THE FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the EMBROI- 
DERED HANDKERCHIEF. A Romance. By J. FENIMORE 
poe ng Esq., Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ &c. In 
post 8vo. 

4. THE EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD, Author of ‘ Richard Savage,’ *‘ The Solitary,” 
&c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES. 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

5. VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
Maj jesty” s Ships DOROTHEA and TRENT, under the Command 
of Capt. Bucuan, R. Capt. BEECHEY,R.N., one of the 
Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo. with Engravings. 

MUNSTER TALES, 
E LAST of the O’MAHONYS, and other HIS- 
TORICAL TALES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS in MUN- 
STER. In 3 vols. post 8vo 

7. THE HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. 
RALEIGH BAXTER, L.L.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 

NOW COMPLETE, 

8. THE Tae of HECTOR O'HALLORAN. By 
w. MAXWELL, fa; Author of ‘ The Life of the Dyke of 
Wellington,’ + ar rts of the West.’ &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
with numerous Tisseredions by Leech. Price 14s. bound. 

9. JACQUELINE of HOLLAND: an Historical Tale. 
By. THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq., Author of ‘The 

eiress of Bruzes,” &c. Forming the New Vo.ome of ‘ The 
Stanparp Novets and Rom.xcers.’ Complete in one pocket 
volume, embellished with Engravings, price 6s. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
¢ isher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





On the 10th of May will be published, 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE, 
‘WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 


Complete in 3 vols. post 8vo.; with ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


ALSO NOW READY, 


THE LOST 


SHIP, OR THE ATLANTIC STEAMER: 


A ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. 
By the Author of ‘ CavenpisH, ‘THE Fryine Dutcuman, &c, 8 vols, 


** We all, that are engaged to this loss, 
Knew that we ventured on such dangerous seas; 
Yet, for all this, say not that Percy’s dead. 
I see a strange confession in thine eye,— 
Douglas is living and your brother yet.”—-SHAKSPEARE. 


Henry Cotzury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





erany LADY wee | ard GARDENER, 
UOTrr with W ts, feap. 8vo. és. 
NSTRUC TIONS in “GARDENING, 
LADIES. With a Calendar of Practical, Directions 
Operations for every Month in the Year. By M rs. LOUDON! 
By the same, with 150 Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 8, : 
Modern Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular ar Tatty 
duction to the Natural System and Classification or, 
Natural Hier ba O Feet, ome. 4s. 
atural History for Young Persons, arran 
Every Month in fee _& . * ged for 
ho Morey, Albemarle-street. 


Roxvae BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, 
street, London. 


Direc 
J. W. Satherlen 
¥.?.nte oe 
Rootes ¥ ora Esq. cae 
pioba Connell Bat nk of Lond 
—Union nk o nm » ti 
place, jiterent-reety and Pa ail alt ast Annie. 
au 


di 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken A hed mong and ies, Jobnstone 





Moorgate. 
«Chairman. 


a hs Mitchell, 

‘ohn Mite 

J. Be Mitchell, ag, 
Duff, Esq. 





arqu 
The Directors gran t Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sveney Port Phili obart Town, and Launceston 
free of cha: ills a nT for collection. 
7 order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager, 
Agents: id Allen, E: 8, St. Andrew-square, Edinbu: 
and John Harrison, ou 


[eeoers. H. Thompson & Eo.” Dublin ; 
‘FULL REPORT of the PROCEDURE a 
e ‘TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL Court 
of the’ Scor’ Tis (Widows’ Fund) LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET ¥> held on the 7th March, 1843, may be obtained at the 
Head Office. No. 5. St. Andrew’ 's-square, Edinburgh ; or of any 
of the Society's ia 
The total amount of assurances effected since 
~ commencement of the Soctety is very 
ALLY rsreccccecrsecesseceseseccssscesscceses « «£6,000, 000 00 
The ‘capital t nvested is n 
upwards o 
The caneal: pace ofthe: Society jpeowerdy of 
1,000, assured in Ja this 








"200,000 eo 
1,745 18 0 


to 4,157 0 
5,000, assured in 1835, is this year in- ’ 
creased . eeeeeees 5.90 00 
Lower Gevurances have proportionate additions, 
hole profits divisible among the assured. 
London Oftice: 7, Pall Mall, April, 184 
HUG GH M‘KEAN, Agent. 


Oo ASSURANCE ANN and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. 

very description of Life Assurance entertained, premiums 
perebla quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly; loans advanced 

251. to 500/. for three or more years, on aperoved pe personal or 

- 3) security, on the borrower assuring his or her life for s 

erate amount. 

Endowments for children to receive a stated sum of money on 
arriving * 14 or 21; in case of death the whole of the m 
returned to the parents. Annuities, Kemedinte or deferred. 
Prospectuaes 3 sad every information to be had of 

FRED. LAWRANCE., Resident Sec. 112, Cheapside, 


Sonowse LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 3 William IV. 

Lower Rates of bytentans than those of apy other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the pro! 

The bonus declared in 1834 amounted ancy an average to Iél. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was awarded, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during : e preceding five years. 

Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 

ce, between the hours of ten and fous, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in ae eG REEL, an 


Other sums 
in proportion 





and 





lication. 
DOWNER, See. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
* Charles Pole » ten, one. 


William Burnie, Esq. 
Charles f Brtit Betvare ancie Shaw Lefevre, Bq. 


H ll Bouverie. indsay. 
Leys Campbell jun. Hon. Happ Lindes Esq. 
Harry Esq. Henry Littledale. . Esq. 
sone in Cockerel, i a. George, Warde Norman, Ex, 
rice Pearse, Ly 
Chertes ae Graries Richard ‘ole, Esq. 
i —} 3 amilton, » Esa. enry om MP. 


Stuart, 
Claude Geo! e Thornt 
George Smi Thornton, 
JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary 
LOW RATES,——PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public pape 6 Rates, on Young Lives, aremach 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled toa parelcipation in the ts of this * Societal 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Pro! Professions of 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
e of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office 
‘ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, i in 8, We 
hill at the Sun Fire —. "s-court, an 
beck-street, Cavendis ndon ; - A a any of 
Agents for the Sun Fire 


NNUITIES—In the A USTRALASIAN 

COLONIAL AnD GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE A 
ANNUITY COMPANY, Annuitants partigivate othe props d he 
Company, ani con arate of ANNUITY much more fav 
able than can be ce by any Company making its — 
ments wholly sland. Company is enabled secure’ 

ant these favourable terms from the sdventane it — 
of investing a portion of its funds oe a high rate of interes 


oe. Mangles, le 
Henry buck Barperd. + aa F.R.S. iB E “Monteore: fia. 
Gideon Tienry Capps “une Esa. Witla am "Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—M 





fx. 





T a 
Royal Charter, 1a) No, No, 


Prospectuses, with Tables, Forms he Proposal for the ~~ 
of an Annuity or bad making an Assurance, and eve! 

tion, tans ime by application at the Office ‘Office of the Com: 
pany, No. it, City. 
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[reas cA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
LO CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and BOMBAY. 
ir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
Deputy Chairman. 
ilburn, Esq. 
rancis Macnaghten, Esq. 
isa. | Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
obert Senncers, ° 
Da ames Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Watkin Cunliffe. Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Currie, Esa. 


es ont 1 Life A a ail 
i the Un Life Society invite 
bier oy of , 4. to the returns afforded to Policy holders 
attente office, as detailed in the statement below, and having 
pT ay ason to expect that the returns in future years will be 
pn favourable, the Directors recommend an early applica- 
to secure so important a benefit. 4 m 
Tbe following Table will show the operation of the Reductions 
made by the Society :— 


John Stewart, -M.P. D 
+e Ri trong, | William 
Colonel Sir 7) S| 





Annual 
| Premium 
payable in 
1840-41-42, 


Original 
Premium. | 


Sum 


f 
=e Assured. 


Reduction. 
Policy. 


Age 

when 
Policy 

was 
issued. 





£19 6 | £714 8 
24 8 0 915 4 
0; 1212 
°| 17 2 
1,000 o| 2612 
dD. quae, Arias 1, King Weee-cteast. 
ts, wit joard of Management, a 
ao S WMessrs. BAGSHAW. & CO.” 
Madras > — HALL, BAINBRIDGE & CO. 
- —  LECKIE & CO. 
+ pty WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, Senp-aesaes. Vovens-gaeeee. hice 8 
z ves an rvivorships for an 
For granting, tm of Years, and for Endowments. 


. Dodd, Esq. M.P. | George Mercer, Esq. 
Trae Gee a ita” [Golonel W. Hl. Meyrick. 
i William Aldous, Esq.; General Douglas Mercer 
Oeweere Barclay, = . Richard Mott, Esq. 
Frederick K. P. Barlow. Esq. m. M. Nurse, Esq. 
Henry Fredk. Cooper, Esq. Thomas Parker, Esq. 
George Cornell, Esq. Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
William Crake, Esq. Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
ke T. Flood, Esq. Edward S. Stephenson, Esq. 
William B Eyenoe, Res. John Sturges, ae 
i . Esq. . W. Thrupp, " 
Chertes William Kppigh Howell Leny Vallo:ton, Esq. 


les William Knight, m 
Charles Mayhew, Esa. me | John White, Esq. 
Chas. Bi ne — me Tilbury, Esq 
. Burgoyne, Esq. » Eq. 
ee Geo. isher, F.R.S. | John Walls, Esa. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 


Blackfriars. " 
Sergvene—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
icitor—Thomas Burgoyne, Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 

Bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co. 43, Charing-cross. . 

A DIVIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS SOCIETY 
WAS DECLARED ON THE ist JANUARY, 1842, 4 which 
wm addition, amounting on the average to 45 PER CENT. on 
the Premiums received was made to all Policies entitled to 


share therein. : 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided among the Assured at intervals of five years; and al 
Policies on which two payments have been made, participate 
in the division. fs ‘ 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
wium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 





2 
wv 
” 
30 
00 66 11 








sum. 

AllPersons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
br dy right after two faneal payments) to attend and vote 
atthe General Meetings of the Society. é 

” 7 W: Mi. BROWNE, Actuary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion House, and 55, Chancery-lane, London. 
Trustees—K. Kingsford, Esq.; B. Ifill, Esq.; J. Bidden, Esq. 
Amore complete knowledge of the effects of different systems 
of Life Assurance enabled this Comgang. in 1839, to introduce 
various important improvements, all tending to the greater 
security, convenience, and ultimate advantage of the assured. 
This is the only Company who are bound by their Deed of 
Constitution not to dispute any policy, unless they can prove 
that it was obtained by fraudulent misrepresentations; and nu- 
merouscases have shown how worthless may bea policy obtained 
from the most influential office, which is unrestrained by this 
equitable principle, which removes all anxiety as to future dis- 
puteor litigation, and enh bly the value of the 
icies as documents of security. 
This isthe only Company A give to the assured on the 








UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and AN- 
NUITY OFFICE, No. 10. Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established January, 1819. . 
President—Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice- President—Geo. Forbes, Esq. 9, Fitzroy-square. 
ith Twelve Directors. " 
FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to 
suit the views and means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
creasing or decreasing scale. ‘The insured for life participate 
i is 


J OSEPH FOX, Hair-cutter, Perfumer, and 
@ Ornamental Hair Manufacturer, No. 32 and 33, Burlington 
Arcade, embraces with pleasure this opportunity of returning 
his sincere and respectful acknowledgments to his extensive 
and distinguished connexion for the patronage so liberally 
bestowed upon him for the last sixteen years. le begs to in- 
form them and the public in general, that he continu:s in the 
same premises which he has occupied for so many years, and he 
is desirous of drawing particular attention to this fact, Tr 
son of the same name and business has recently open 








septenially in the profits realized. A liberal 
allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been 
eppointed. 
RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5, White- 


hall, and 36, Old Jewry, London. 
wee Sir Geo S ton, Bart. M.P. President. 


OTe 

Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. 
Charles Forbes, Esq. rthur Helps, Kea. 

James Mackillop, Esq. Tho feadlam, Esq. 

J. Phillimore, Esq. D.C.L. Robert J. Grigg, Esq. | 

W. Wilkinson, Esq. G. Bicknell, Esq. (Resident). 

nkers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Ogle & Younghusband. 

The peculiar advantages offered by this ompeny are :— 

Ist. That where the assurance is for life, one-half of the pre- 
miums may remain unpaid for seven years. 

2nd. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
miums commencing very low, and varying every three years. 

A Ist period| 2d period| 3d period} 4th period| Remainder 
ge. of 3 years. | of 3 years.| of3 years.| of 3 years.| of Life. 


7 | 13711871 115 91 24 6] 21410 
3rd. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle peculiar to 
this Office, avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party 
does not survive to take the annuity. A 
Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
hall, ong i Old J. 
e usu 










































to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident Director. 
ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 


1797. | Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
W, Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Jobn Coope, Esq. R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | J, Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

Sir William Curtis, Bart. George Shum Storey, E 
William Davis, E: 1, >. Hampden Turner, Esq. 

J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. : 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. _ 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

he Rates have recently been redaced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations, and these being verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an pa oc participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's pros: ‘ 

The Assured under both Systems will sess the guarantee of 
a large paip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 7 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. ae 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 

WALKER'’S NEEDLES (by authority the 

e Queen's Own), in the illustrated Chinese Boxes, are 

now in course of delivery to the trade. The needles have large 

eyes, are easily threaded (even by blind persons), and have im- 

proved points, temper, and finish. Kach paper is labelled with 

a likeness of Her Majesty or H.R.H, Prince Albert, in relief, on 

coloured grounds. very quality of needles, fish-hooks. hooks 

and eyes, steel pens, &c. for shipping. These needles or pens 

for the home trade are sent free by post, by any respectable 

dealer, on receipt of thirteen penny stamps for every shilling 

value. H. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, 20, Maiden-lane, 
Wood-street, London. 


ILDING REVIVED.—The success of 
ROSSELET’S INSTANTANEOUS GILT, GOLD, and 
SILVER REVIVER, and which has been used and approved at 
the Palace, has induced the discoverer to establish a Depdt, 
207, 209, Regent-street. Chimney and Table Ornaments, Picture 
Frames, Jewellery, Military Accoutrements, Or-molu, whether 
bright or frosted (m4t), and however discoloured, are by a 
single application instantly revived. In Bottles, 5s. 6d. for 
Wood; 7s. 6d. for Metals. Orders per post attendedto.—Depdt, 
207, 209, Regent-street, where French and English are spoken, 
and specimens may be seen. 














mutual principle the whole of the mutual tions,and 
also guarantee the sums assured. __ 
s is the only Company who bind themselves to pay the 
sums in the policies, although the debts for which they were 
ted shall have heen liquidated before the claims arise. 

This is almost the only Company who grant in favour of 
creditors whole world policies, whereby the debt is secured, 
although the debtor should go beyond the limits of Europe. 

premiums, calculated according to the Carlisle tables, 
welower than usual! upun young lives where participation in the 
fits is not required ; and for short assurances, which at the 
option of the assured may be continued for life. the rates are as 
lowas a due regard to complete security will permit. 
Triennial Ascending Scale to assure 1001. - 
First ; Second | ‘Phird | Fourth | Remainder 
Age.| 3 Years. | 3 Years. | 3 Years. | 3 Years.| of Life. 
7\£1 9 9/£1 1611 |£ 
119 6; 29 3 
21410; 3 8 8) 
410 9/ 510 5| 61 
517 4' 759! 814 2 

By the Half Premium plan only one half of the first seven 
years premium is required. the other half being payable at the 
Convenience of the assured; thus allowing a policy to be con- 
tinued for seven years at one half of the usual rate, or to be 

at one half of the usual sacrifice, and entitling the 





241 
219 0 
426 
01 


sssured. seven years hence, when loss of health may prevent 

him from effecting a new assurance, to continue a policy at a 
tate of premium applicable te an age seven years younger. 

To assure 1001, on Half Premium System. 

Age £.3. d.| Age £.s 





212 5 
anpectuses Fwy LSetedaiee sae Sorwasded to applicants, free 
'. nts. 
mense, by the Manager 404 ROBERTSON, Manager. 





METCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth. and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—1s." An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the weual time. and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with che durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge.with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability. by 
means of direct importations. dispensing wih all intermediate 
arties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securi the 
uxury of a genuine Seay Only at METCALFE’S 
Sole Establishment, 130 B, eet. 

Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some bouses. 


ATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING 
INKSTAND, as cheap as the common Inkstand.—This 
neat and novel invention is exceedingly well adapted for general 
use; it preserves the ink in great perfection for months together, 
without the trouble of refilling; it excludes dust, &c., and at 
any moment the writer is supplied with ink in the most perfect 
state. The Patentees strongly recommend it to the notice of 
Bankers, Merchants, Solicitors, Government Offices, Public 
Companies, Shops, Schools, &c., as a great improvement over 
the ordinary inkstand, both as regards convenience and con- 
siderable saving of ink. This inkstand will be found invaluable 
in keeping the ink always clear and fit for use in every climate. 
It is of a cylindrical form, with a gravitating action, adjusted so 
as to supply the dipping cup with ink, which can be returned 
into the cylinder when not in use. Economy, cleanliness, and 
usefulness are secured by it, and it cannot get out of order.— 
Sold by all Stationers, &c. t! hout the Empire. 
Manufactory, 37, Red square, London, 


ooo 
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an 
est nt ¥ opposite, which circumstance, without 
this announcement, is likely to lead to mistakes detrimental 
to the interests of J. F.—The celebrated Nutritive Cream, 
which has obtained so just a preference over al! other articles. 
for strengthening and beautifying the hair, is still prepared an 
sold by Joseph Fox, No. 32 and 33, Burlington Arcade, where 
only it can be had genuine. 


> 7ReT 
ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
’ meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132 years), 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest assortment 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, by the 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and at little 
above half their original cost, all of which W. nm warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
Escapements, all of superior manufacture. New Watchesof the 
most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing Cepertment. ‘es a 
Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornbill. 


PE, Pianoforte-maker to his Majesty the 
ENT 











PA 
e King of the French, 106, New Bond-street.—PA 

GRAND, SQUARE, CONSOLE, and TABLE PLIANOFORTES, 
—H. PAPE, in opening the above establishment, trusts that his 
instruments will command in this country the same preference 
they have enjoyed on the Continent for the last 25 years. 
The sale of nearly 4,000 of them is the best prost of the supe- 
riority of his new system of construction, in which the hammer, 
contrary to the usual mode, strikes the string downwards. The 
excellence of these instruments for keeping well in tune, for 
obedience and elasticity of touch, and for their great —T is 
now well known, and a FAIR examination will prove that they 
are also far superior to all pianofortes of the ordinary construc- 
tion in power and sweetness of tone. Amongst those at present 
in the ware-rooms may be seen a Grand Piano of eight octaves, 
as well as a very remarkable Square, covered with one single 
sheet of ivory. This was the most remarkable pianoforte present 
at the Grand National Exhibition at Paris; and for it H. Pape 
obtained the Gold Medal, and was created, by His Majesty, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


- - 
HARLES F. BIELEFELD respectfully informs 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. that 
he has re-published his Quarto Volume, with a Tariff, at a very 
reduced price, viz. 20s. (formerly 3/. 3s.) containing nearly 1000 
patterns of ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS in every style, prin- 
cipally from designs by eminent architects. The ornaments 
may be had manufactured in the improved PAPIER MACHE, 
atthe Works, 15, Wellington-street Nortb, Strand. The book 
wat be forwarded to the country on receipt of a Post Order 
or 20s, 
ters This is unquestionably a most valuable invention.”"— Literary 
azette, 

“* We deem it a duty to make as widely known as possible one 
of the most admirable inventions of the present day; we allude 
to the Papier Maché of Mr. Bielefeld,” &c. &c.—Court Journal. 

“A large Quarto Volume on the use of the improved Papier 
MAché in Furniture, the interior Decoration of Buildings, Ke. 
has been placed in our hands; and certainly until we had 

erused its preface, and glanced over its pictured contents, we 

ad no conception of the number of pu i 
was available. Every possible description of Ornaments for 
ceilings, cornices, panelling, mouldings, &c., which, from the 
lightness and durability of the material, and susceptibility of 
nigh finish, are more than twice the value of any composition.” 
— Observer. 

* Mr. Bielefeld has shown not only the use of Papier Maché, 
but its beauty, so clearly, as to make his volume a sad tempta- 
tion to persons of more taste than fortune."’— Atheneum. 

““Its lightness, sharpness of outline, and flexible tension of 
substance, render it, at all events, of incalculable value asa 
substitute for plaster and wood-carving, or rather as a vast im- 
provement on either.""— Polytechnic Journal. 

Papier Macbé Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


ELICACY OF COMPLEXION. — The use 

: of GOWLAND'S LOTION is speedily followed by the 
disappearance of every species of cutaneous defect and dise 
colouration, and the establishment of a pure surface of the skin, 
accompanied by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the 
tint of beauty; whilst as a re/resher it preserves the most sus- 
ceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sal- 
lowness, and sustains in all cases to a protracted period the 
softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier years.— 
* Robt. Shaw, London,’ is in white letters on the Government 
stamp, without which it is not genuine.—Prices, 2s. 9d. 


6d. 
quarts, 8s. 6d, Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
KILLA. is the original of the now numerous concentrated pre« 
parations of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with 
water, makes half a pint of the compound decoction, of the 
same strength and composition as that ordered by the British 
Pharmacopwias. Itis prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, 
scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also 
has been found extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in se- 
condary symptoms, and after an improper use of mercury. 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles 20s., half-pints 10s., and 
quarter-pints 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist. 4, Cheapside, 
(corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard.) London ; and may be ob- 
tained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Davenport & Co. Water- 
1 Edinburgh; or, by order, through any respectable 
ruggist. 
*.* No. 4, Cheapside, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
No connexion with any other establishment of the same name. 
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OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN. 
TIFRICE.—This is an efficient White Powder for the 
‘leeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delightful 
odour, and of sovereign virtue for strengthening. preserving, and 
thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. It eradicates Tartar from the ‘feeth, 
removes spols of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel— 
to which it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. AS 
an anti-scorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendant powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated trom them, a healthy action and redness 
are induced, that offer to the nutice of the medical Jpettoner 
state. Price 2s. 9d, 


the most indubitable signs of their 
per box duty included. z 
@ NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. are 
e d on the G Stamp, which is casted on each. 
Be sure to ask for “ RowLanp's Oponto,” Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers, 
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MR. MURRAY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lady Sale. 
A JOURNAL of the DISASTERS in 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


By LADY SALE. With Plans. Srxrn Tuousanp. 
Post Bvo. 12s. 


Countess Grosvenor. 


NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE 
in the MEDITERRANEAN, 
By the COUNTESS GROSVENOR. With 26 Plates. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 


Lieutenant Eyre. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 
CABUL, 
Which ended in the RETREAT and DESTRUCTION of 
the BRITISH ARMY. 


With a JOURNAL of IMPRISONMENT in Affghanistan. 
By LIEUT. VINCENT EYRE, 
Seventu Tuousanp. With a Plan, post 8vo. 12s. 


AT 


Sir Alexander Burnes. 
A JOURNEY to CABOOL, and Resi- 
dence in that City. 
By the late SIR ALEXANDER BURNES, C.B. 
Second Edition, with a Portrait and Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 


A HISTORY of INDIA: 
The HINDOO and MAILOMEDAN PERIODS. 


By the Hon. MGUNTSTUART EL ONE. 
ybron. 8 Edition, witha large Map, 2.vols. Byowms. 
Letters from Madras. 
MANNERS and SOCIETY in INDIA, 


described during a Three Years’ Residence in the 
Presidency of Madras. 


By A LADY. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Sir David Wilkie. 
LIFE of SIR DAVID WILKIE, 


With his Critical Remarks on Works of Art during 
his ‘Tours. 
By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
With a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


William Scrope, Esq. 


DAYS and NIGHTS of SALMON- 
FISHING in the TWEED, 
With the NATURAL HISTORY and HABITS of the 


AL) 


By WILLIAM SCROPE, F.L.S. 
Illustrated by Sir David Wilkie, E. and C. Landseer, W.Sim- 
son, E. Cooke, L. Haghe, and 8. Williams. 
Royal 8vo. 42s. 
Uniform with ‘ The Art of Deer Stalking.’ 


John L. Stephens, Esq. 
INCIDENTSof TRAVELin YUCATAN 


During a SECOND VISIT to the RUINED CiTIES 
of CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
With 120 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Prancis Horner, M.P. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of FRANCIS HORNER. 

Edited by his Brother, LEONARD HORNER, Esq. 
With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 





George Borrow, Esq. 


The GYPSIES of SPAIN: 


Their MANNERS, CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, and 
CEREMONIES. 


By GEORGE BORROW, Esq., late Agent to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


The BIBLE in SPAIN ; 


Or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula. 


By the Author of ‘ The Gypsies in Spain.’ 
Third Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 


Letters from the Pyrenees. 


THREE MONTHS PEDESTRIAN 
WANDERINGS 


Amidst the wildest Scener of the FRENCH and SPANISH 
MOUNTAINS, in the Summer of 1842. 


By T. CLIFTON PARIS, B.A. 
With Sketches by the Author taken on the spot. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 


The MANNERS and CUSTOMS ‘of 
the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 


Derived from the Study of Hieroglyphics, Sculptures, and 
Monuments still existing, compared with 
Ancient Authors. 


By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 
Second Edition, with 600 Illustrations, 6 vols. 8vo. 62. 6s. 


Henry Hallam, Esq. 


In the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Second Edit 1, revised, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Lord Mahon. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


From the Death of Queen Anne to the Reign of George the 
Second. By LORD MAHON, M.P. 


Second Edition, 3 yols. 8vo. 36s. 


Leopold Ranke. 
The POPES of ROME: 


Their POLITICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
during the 16th and 17th Centuries. 


By LEOPOLD RANKE. Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Dr. Southey. 
The BOOK of the CHURCH. 


By the late ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D.; with Notes con- 
taining References to the Authorities. 


Fifth Edition, with an Index, 8yo. 12s. 


Sir Samuel Romilly. 
LIFE of SIR S. ROMILLY, 
Written by Himself. With Letters and Diary. 


Rdited by HIS SONS. 
Third Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


Sir James Clark. 
The SANATIVE INFLUENCE of 
CLIMATE. 


With an Account of the best places of resort for Invalids in 
England, the South of Europe, &c. 


By SIR JAMES CLARK, Bart., M.D. 





Third Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“4 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 





HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
On the Continent, &c. 
Giving detailed and precise Information respecting 


STEAMERS, PASSPORTS, TABLES of MONIES, @ GUIDES 
AND SERVANTS; . 


With Directions for Travellers, and Hints for Tours, 





[New Editions are just ready,] 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, 


NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE 10 
SWITZERLAND. 


Map, post 8vo. 10s. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, 
AUSTRIA, TYROL, SALZBURG, STYRIA, AU 
AND BAVARIAN ALPS, THE DANUBE, FROM 
ULM TO THE’ BLACK SEA 


Map, post 8vo. 10s. 


SWITZERLAND, THE ALPS OF 
SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 
Map, post 8vo. 10s. 


DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
AND RUSSIA. 


Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 12s. 


MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Maps, post 8vo. 15s. 


NORTHERN ITALY, THE STATES 


“OF SARDINIA. GENOA, THE RIVIERA, VENICE, 
LOMBARDY, "AND TUSCANY. 
Map, post 8vo. 12s. 


CENTRAL ITALY, THE PAPAL 
STATES, ROME, AND THE CITIES OF ETRURIA, 
Map, post 8vo. 15s. 


FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, 
THE RIVERS LOIRE, Bld RHONE, AND 
THE -FRENCH ALPS, : DAUPHINE, PROV ENCE, AND 
THE PYRENEES 
Map, post 8vo. 


[ The following are just published.] 
NATIONAL GALLERY, WINDSOR 


CASTLE, HAMPTON COURT, DULWICH  GAL- 
LERY, MR. SOANE’S MUSEUM, BARRYS 
PICTURES. 

By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING—ITALY: 
FROM THE AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Edited by C. L. Eastiaxe, R.A. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


WINDSOR AND ETON: A GUIDE 
TO THE PALACE, PICTURE GALLERY, AND 
‘GARDENS. 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


HAMPTON COURT: A DESCRIP 
TIVE ROAD-BOOK TO THE PALACE, 
AND A GUIDE TO ITS PICTURE GALLERY 
AND GARDENS. 


By Epwarp Jesss, Esq. 
F cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: A GUIDE 
TO ITS ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
By Perer CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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